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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»>—_ 
ENERAL CHANZY has evidently been too confident of his 
own strength. The bold enterprise of sending off General 
Bourbaki to attack General Werder in the East, raise the siege of 
Belfort, and move on the German communications at Nancy, must 
have been formed on the strength of General Chanzy’s confidence 
in his power to cope with Prince Frederick Charles's Army, 
alone. That army has been vastly reinforced and refreshed during 
its three weeks’ rest, and now evidently numbers at least 150,000 
men. It has been divided into two, of which one, under the 
command of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, has advanced from 
Chartres by a slight circuit so as to descend on Le Mans from the 
North (by the Bellesme road), while Prince Frederick Charles him- 
self pushed westwards from Vendome by St. Calais on the same 
place. General engagements took place on the 10th and 11th, in 
which, according to the German accounts, 15,000 prisoners were 
taken, the engagement of the 10th being chiefly with Prince 
Frederick Charles's troops, and that on the 11th with the Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s. As a result of these unsuccessful engagements, 
General Chanzy was compelled, as the Germans say, to evacuate 
Le Mans on Thursday (12th), with the loss of at least seven guns 
and some mitrailleuses, and, according to the last German state- 
ment, the Germans were pursuing General Chanzy beyond Le 
Mans,—we conclude to the West. (General Chanzy states that he 
could have held Le Mans but for the Bretons at La Tuilerie, who 
disbanded themselves, and thereby gave up the French positions 
on the right bank of the Huisne. 








For the rest, General Bourbaki's singularly rapid and secret 
movement from Lourges into Alsace,—though it has proved 
disastrous, as leaving Prince Frederick Charles to direct his 


whole force against the army of Le Mans,—has not been without | 


a modified kind of success, After compelling the hasty evacua- 
tion of Dijon and the raising of the investment of Langres, it 
forced General Werder to leave Vesoul by a flank march east- 


wards towards Belfort; and it is now obvious that in the battle | 


of Villersexel, Greneral Bourbaki really obtained a kind of victory, 
and carried the town while still occupied by Werder. Whether he 
will be able to raise the siege of Belfort before the German reinforce- 
ments and General Manteuffel, who is now appointed Commander 
of the Army of the East, arrive, is of course quite an open ques- 
tion. But up to the present moment Bourbaki seems doing about 
4s well as Faidherbe, and both of them seem capable of a toler- 
ably successful campaign, if tolerably successful campaigns could 
do anything in the face of the imminent danger to Paris, and the 


certainty that its surrender will put at least another 100,000 | 


men at the disposal of the Germans for the war in the provinces. 


Had Chanzy defeated Prince Frederick Charles, the operations of | 
Faidherbe in the North, and of Bourbaki in Alsace, might have | 


been of first-rate importance. -But if Chanzy is, as we fear, 
checkmated, or at least so far paralyzed that all fear of his ad- 
vance on Paris is over for another six weeks at least, the subsi- 
diary operations of Faidherbe and Bourbaki will hardly affect the 
result. 


There seems to be a fatality attending French movements, even 


of food, retreated, and the German movement was stayed. 
Faidherbe only advanced, or even maintained his position till 
morning, he would have secured an unmistakable victory, which 
might have electrified France and changed the whole fortune of 
the war. It is this want of push, rather than of brains or courage 
in the French Generals, which makes their greatest efforts so 
fruitless. 


The accounts from inside Paris are not certainly worse, hardly 
indeed so indicative of languor and disheartenment as tliose of 
last week; but the worst result must be expected from the news 
of Chanzy’s defeat, of which it is certain that Von Moltke will 
take good care to inform General Trochu. ‘The regular bombard- 
ment of Paris, as far as it is in the power of the Germans to 





bombard Paris from their present position, has undoubtedly 
| begun, and has not produced much effect, except by way of stir- 
ring up the inhabitants. A Zimes’ correspondent from inside 
Paris describes, on the 3rd of January, a visit to Fort Rosny 
| after the tremendous bombardment of the last days of the last 
| year and the first’ of this, and tells us that this fort at least, 
| which is certainly one of the least powerful, was entirely unin- 
| jured by the rain of shells upon it; nor had there been any 
casualties to speak of among the garrison. The fire on 
| the South from Meudon and Clamart has since then been much 
| heavier, and the barracks both at Issy and Vanvres have been 
| burnt down; but we have news from inside Paris to the 10th 
| January (Tuesday), and the news shows that the injury done to 
| the forts was comparatively immaterial. The Southern part of the 
city (on the left bank of the Seine) had been so far injured that 
the Government were arranging to remove the people to the right 
| bank of the river, but “ the determination to resist was undimi- 
nished.” Jt is stated that the Government have decided on one 
more sortie, on the largest scale, against the besiegers, which may 
take place now at any time. If that comes, and fails, as is too 
| probable, it will be the beginning of the end. 





The Moniteur Universel, the official organ of the Government at 
Bordeaux, is publishing a kind of history of the French Navy 
during the war. Never was there such a record of imbecility. It 
was proposed to send two Fleets to the Baltic, one consisting of 
fourteen ironclads, and another of gunboats, batteries, and steam- 
transports, with 30,000 troops on board. Cherbourg, however, 
had been stripped, to foster Brest and ‘Toulon, till there were 
neither firearms, victuals, nor sailors, and the fleet at last con- 
sisted of only seven ironclads and one corvette. Especially was it 
without the American ram the Rochambeau, the only vessel in the 
Admiral’s opinion capable of encountering the King William, but 
so disliked by the French builders as an American vessel that 
they had hidden her up under pretence of repairs. ‘Che Admiral’s 
object was to seek out Prince Adalbert’s fleet, but his ships were 
insufficiently provided with coal, and he was compelled to make 
for a port in Denmark. In the Baltic, however, he found that he 
had no maps, and received new orders to watch both Jahde and 
Kiel, places 900 miles apart, with dangerous straits between them. 
| The negotiations with Denmark failed, as is well known, and the 
Admiral determined to watch Jahde, but found before he quitted 
the Baltic that his heavy vessels were totally unsuited to the 
| narrow channels and shallow coasts of that sea. The fleet was 
' subsequently ordered again to the Baltic, but returned to the North 








30 


Sea, and ultimately to France, having accomplished literally nothing 
beyond driving the Prussian fleet into harbour, where, if it gained 
nothing, it suffered as little. The 7%es remarks on this narrative 
that we also have few or no light ironclads. 








The mysterious shuffle in the smaller appointments of the 
Ministry has taken place precisely as we explained last week,— 
that is, that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson has left the Home Office 
for the Colonial Office to replace Mr. Monsell, and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has replaced Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen at the Home 
Office. Further, Mr. Arthur Peel replaces Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
as the Secretary to the Board of trade, and Mr. Hibbert replaces 
Mr. Arthur Peel as Secretary to the Poor Law Board. Further, 
Mr. Davison, Q.C., sueceeds Sir Colman O'Loghlen as Judge- 
Advocate-General. A semi-official contemporary congratulates the 
Radicals on having thus got two more of their number (to wit, 
Mr. Hibbert and Mr. Davison, Q.C.) into subordinate posts of 
the Administration. Are the congratulations really serious? Get- 
ting two Radicals into such very subordinate official posts, where, 
as far as we know,.no sort of influence over public feeling can by 





any possibility be exercised, only means stopping their mouths. | 


Why Mr. Hibbert, who has a considerable Parliamentary reputa- 
tion for political sagacity of a high order, and who is hardly 
young at forty-six or forty-seven, should have accepted such a 
post as Secretary to the Poor Law Board, we can hardly conceive. 
It is all very well to plant your foot upon the first rung of the 
ladder, but is the Secretaryship to the Poor Law Board the rung 
in any Jadder at all? Is it not rather a sort of official hole in the 


ground ? 


Lord Derby on Saturday delivered a speech in the Guildhall of 
Preston. The occasion was a distribution of prizes to the Voiun- 
teers, but the speech ranged over the whole question of our arma- 
ments, which, said the Karl, must be dependent entirely upon our 


policy. Ifwe only intend defence, we need such and such an army ; | 


but if we intend more, we shall need a much heavier expenditure. 
The one improvement on which all persons were agreed was an in- 
crease in the efficiency of the scientific services. He recommended 
the Volunteers to try the mitrailleur, and the light Armstrong six- 
pounder used by the Navy for shore service, and drawn by men. | 
He further suggested, as a compromise between conscription and 
voluntary enlistment, that a district should be called on to pro- 
duce either so many men or so much money, and thought the 


neighbourhood would usually secure men by making up a purse | 


for them. ‘That does not strike us as a working suggestion. Its | 
only effect would be to set all the parishes in England bidding for 
men against each other and the (Jueen’s Government, a very 
wasteful way of expending what would be practically a new and 
an unequal tax. 


The Daily News publishes a telegram from its correspondent at 
Vienna, stating that Austria intends, with the consent of Count 
Bismarck, to propose terms of peace at the Conference. The terms 
are believed to he the cession of five (German) miles of territory 
all along the Rhine, that is the line of the Vosges, the surrender of 
twenty ships of war, and the payment of £150,000,000 sterling. No 
authority,however, is given for the statement, no reason why Austria 
instead of England should propose it, and no proof that the Ger- 
mans would consent to give up Metz. ‘The amountof money stated, 
moreover, could not be obtained in any reasonable period, if at all. 
The story probably embodies one of the many projects talked over 
at the embassies, and is opposed to the fact that Prussia declined 
to make her treaty with France a subject of European discussion. 

The reception of Jules Favre, if he comes to London, is likely 
to be avery imposing affair, perhaps as great an affair as the 
reception of Garibaldi. ‘The ‘Trades’ Unions and the great Benefit 
Societies have taken up the project with interest, and at least 
twelve of the largest organizations in the country have promised 
their support. ‘The object of the demonstration, as we understand 
it, is not to support a war policy, but to express the sympathy of 
Great Britain with France under her calamities, and the convic- 
tion that her Government ought to have been recognized. In 
addition to the Societies, the Irish in London are sure to turn out 
to a man, and the crowd will probably be without a precedent. 


The ‘‘sympathy-with-France” meeting at St. James's Hall on 
Tuesday last was a considerable fact. Although it was heralded by 
a very slight amount of advertising, and was graced by no single 
M.P. speaker, area and galleries were alike crammed in every 
available seat, and many persons remained standing throughout 
the proceedings, Whilst there was a sufficient amount of opposi- | 
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tion to show that the meeting was a perfectly open one, the feeling 
in favour of intervention was so strong that even a man of om, 
siderable note in his class like Mr. Lucraft, whilst professing his 
entire sympathy with France and -his hopes for her success, was 
unable to obtain a hearing in favour of a very mild amendment 
against active measures. We must remember, however, that 
the working-men of pacific sympathies are not as fond of public 
meetings as those who have a great and exciting cause to plead, 
and that it is only common-sense to suppose that the stayers. 
at-home include a far smaller proportion of belligerents than 
the active politicians. Professor Beesly, as chairman, was, for him, 
unusually judicious, and several of the speakers made good points, 
The only one, however, who said that precisely, and only that, 
which he ought to have said, was Mr. Lloyd Jones, whose really 
pre-eminent powers of business speaking ought to have seated him 
in the House of Commons any time these four-and-twenty years, 





| ‘The following paper, which was read by Mr. Lloyd Jones, and 
| stated to rest on the highest authority (understood to be that of 
the French Embassy), contains some statements as to the pre. 
sent condition of France, which, whether trustworthy or not, 
rather fall short of the figures supplied by newspaper corre. 
spondents. ‘* The National Government of Defence has, during the 
last two months, made immense efforts, of which France is now be- 
| ginning to reap the fruits, and her military position will, a few weeks 
hence, be really formidable. ‘The French armies increase in num- 
| bers every day, and will soon reach the imposing total of 500,000 
men, exclusive of the Army of Paris, with more than 2,000 cannon 
| of the best patterns, and as great, and even greater, range than 
| the Prussian field ordnance. <A part of these guns are manufac- 
| tured in France, the rest have been purchased abroad. All the 
| troops that take part in the military operations are armed with 
| the chassepots or other first-rate breech-loaders, of which a con- 
| siderable quantity are daily turned out by French workshops, 
whilst 400,000 have been bought abroad, and are being delivered as 
| fast as circumstances allow. Meanwhile the muzzle-loaders, which 
form the provisional armament of the 400,000 National Guards which 
have not yet been mobilized, and form the reserve of the army, are 
rapidly being converted into breech-loaders. At present the number 
of soldiers in the field is 409,000, besides 275,000 in Paris, making a 
total of 675,000, backed by a reserve of 400,000 National Guards, 
not yet mobilized, which are available for filling the vacancies 
occurring in the ranks of the active army.” 


The law is hard upon Mr. Tillett, M.P. for Norwich. He 
stood for that borough in 1868 on purity principles, and it was 
shown in evidence tried honestly to act upon them, Ile was, 
however, obliged to submit to a coalition with Sir W. Russell, the 
other Liberal candidate, and one of Sir W. Russell’s agents, Mr. 


'O. D. Ray, was, in the opinion of the Court which tried the case, 


guilty of bribery; and Mr. Tillett, having coalesced with Sir W. 
Russell, must legally be held to have made Ray his agent. A 


| perfectly pure election followed in 1870, but Mr. Tillett is still 


liable for the old offence, and on petition the judge, Mr. Justice 
Keating, was compelled, with great reluctance, to unseat him. 
He, however, described the conviction as “a cruel consequence of 
the law of agency,” and refused costs. In defending the law, Mr. 
Justice Keating, according to the report in the Times, uttered this 
noteworthy remark,—** It might seem hard that a single act of 
bribery should void the election, but it was not necessary that a 
candidate should be tainted at all; when acts of bribery were 
committed, the election became utterly void.” Does that mean 
that if a Tory bribes an elector to vote for the Liberal, the Liberal 
is to be unseated? If so, how can any member ever be returned 
at all? There will be always one man unscrupulous enough to 
bribe on the. adversary’s behalf. 


A most extraordinary case was tried before the Recorder of 
London on Tuesday. Mr. A. H. W. Lamb, a barrister, was 
accused of stealing and selling books from the Library of Lincolu’s 
Inn. There was no doubt that he had had possession of 
books from that Library, or that they had been sold, and 
the only points were how he got them and who sold 
them. His own statement was that a man named Langbourne 


‘had called upon him, had described himself as a solicitor 


retiring from practice, and had from time to time sold him the 
books subsequently ascertained to belong to the Library. Mr. 
Lamb could not, however, find Mr. Langbourne, and denied posi- 
tively that he sold the books,—a point, however, upon which the 
purchaser, a Mr. Turner, was most positive, as were the experts 
who examined the receipts taken by Mr. Turner. The jury found 
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the accused guilty, apparently with the approval of the judge, 
sho sentenced him to nine months’ hard labour ; but the prisoner 
protested his innocence, and there is some discussion on the sub- 
‘act in society. The verdict was inevitable in the face 
of the evidence, and the absence of anything to show how 
the books could have travelled from Mr. Lamb's rooms 
to Mr. Turner's, but one point still perplexes us. What 
motive could have induced the prisoner to invent a false- 
hood about his sale of the books? His allegation was that 
he bought them fairly, without an idea they were stolen, and that 
being the case, he needed no excuse for selling them. Would a 
gan who could write the letter he wrote to the treasurer in 
defence of himself have hampered himself with an unnecessary 


Joad of inventions ? 





Mr. Martin, the Nationalist elected for Meath, on the declara- 
tion of the poll made a strong Separatist speech to the electors. 
He regarded the election as a proof that Irishmen believed Ireland 
to be an independent kingdom by indefeasible right, submitting 
to a Union obtained by fraud only on account of the superior 
force which maintained it ; that they would give no moral sanc- 
tion to that rule, and that the absence of independence was a 
disgrace. He did not know that he should take his seat at 
Westminster, or what he should do there if he took it. It suited 
neither his purse nor his feelings to go further than College 
Green. Why did he stand, then? Is not that just as much an 
acknowledgment of the legality of the election as a speech in the 
House of Commons? To fight an election on the Nationalist 
basis, and then decline to plead the cause of Nationalism before 
the only competent tribunal—for Mr. Martin rejects insurrection 
—is surely but poor logic. 


A telegram from Berlin affirms that Herr Miihler, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, has not resigned, but the statement wants 
confirmation. It is quite possible that the King has been unable 
to part with a Minister he must approve so highly. 


The death of Marshal Prim appears to have resulted from con- 
gestion of the brain, caused by the inflammation from his wounds. 
His physicians were, from the first, aware that no other result 
was possible ; but concealed their knowledge, and the fatal news 
came on the country as a surprise. Serrano instantly called out 
the troops to provide for the safety of the capital, and the Cortes 
voted confidence in the Government; but there were no disturb- 
ances, and King Amadeus took the oaths in Congress amidst 
warm expressions of approval. A republican insurrection has 
since broken out, but it appears to be of little importance, and 
English observers agree that Madrid is, on the whole, well dis- 
posed to the new King. Marshal Prim had, of course, a grand 
public funeral, at which King Amadeus is said to have been 
visibly affected. It is noted that the King drives with two horses, 
a distinct break with the etiquettes of the old Court, suggesting 
that he dislikes, and will not preserve, its cumbrous ceremonial, 
but try to bring it into some accord with modern ideas. 


Mr. Winterbotham and Sir Charles Dilke, though they went 
together as Kuights of the Red Cross to the seat of war, aud are 
supposed to act a good deal together in Parliament, certainly 
appear to take very opposite views of the war in its present 
stage. After lamenting Mr. Bright’s resignation, and expressing 
undiminished confidence in the present Ministry, and especially 


in Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Winterbotham, at Stroud last week, | 
went on to enlarge on the horrors of the present war, | 


expressing his belief that it was solely due to the ambi- 
tion of one man,—thereby, we suppose, meaning the ex- 
Emperor of the French. He did not say that its continuance 
since Sedan was mainly, if not entirely, due, as we believe it 
is, to the ambition of one other man, sustained by an ambitious 
and elated people; but he indicated the source of his ardent 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone's Government when he declaimed 
against all preparations for war, and contended that to be weak 
is the best security for being pacific, — which suggests that 
Mr. Winterbotham’s ideal Europe would be one in which no 
State could either defend itself if attacked, or help any other State, 
—no doubt a capital security for peace, if it were only conceivable 
at all. Unfortunately, as weakness and strength are purely rela- 
tive ideas, degrees in weakness would be as certain to produce war 
as degrees in strength. What Mr. Winterbotham’s doctrine, 
however, really means is,—never let a stronger nation help a weaker 
one, as that may extend the area of war. No doubt it may; and 
equally certainly Mr. Winterbotham’s attempts to help the wounded 
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at Sedan might have extended the area of bloodshed, and pre- 
maturely deprived Stroud of an able and eloquent, but hardly a 
very statesmanlike, politician. 


Sir Charles Dilke, at Chelsea, on Monday, took a much stronger 


‘line, and was at least as hearty in denouncing the German attempt 


to wrest Alsace and Lorraine from France at the cost of all this 
bloodshed as the Spectator. He thought, as we do, that our 
Government should formally acknowledge, as it has already in- 
formally acknowledged, the Government of National Defence 
which now rules France. It was the duty of England to protest 
in the strongest possible manner against the German annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Sir Charles was well received, but when 


| Sir 11. ILoare raised the question of a defensive alliance between 


| England and France, he was met with a cry of ‘“‘ No war!” which 
‘represents, we suspect, the real animus of our working-classes far 

more truly than the orators of St. James’s Hall. ‘The safe-selfish- 
‘ness policy for England appears, as yet, to be quite as popular in 
, the working-classes as in the middle. 


| Count Bismarck is perfectly reasonable about the English col- 
' liers sunk in the Seine, as we always anticipated that he would be. 
The following is the most important part of a message sent by him 
| to Lord Granville on the subject :—** You are authorized to say to 
| Lord Granville that we sincerely regret that our troops, in order 
to avert immediate danger, were obliged to seize ships belonging 
to British subjects. We admit their claim to indemnification, and 
| shall pay to the owners the value of the ships according to equit- 
able estimation, without keeping them waiting for the decision of 
| the question who is finally to indemnify them. Should it be 
' proved that excesses have been committed which were not justified 
by the necessity of defence, we should regret it still more, and call 
the guilty persons to account.” ‘Too much has been made of the 
matter by our English journals. No English journal is more 
| entirely French in sympathy than we are, but it is a very poor sort 
‘ of thing to try to hang a great policy on a petty incident of this 
kind, unless, indeed, there be any weighty reason to regard it 
as the mere index of a warlike purpose, which in this case there 
never was. 


The sudden death of the Dean of Canterbury (Dean Alford) 
will be felt widely in the English Church. ‘The Dean was hardly 
a scholar or theologian, and still less a high philosophical thinker ; 
but he was a man of great common-sense, of wide and liberal 
mind, of a good deal of practical energy, hard-working, genial, 
earnest, and one of the foremost men in the party of compre- 
hension. His edition of the New ‘Testament will not rank as an 
edition satisfactory to scholars, but Dean Alford was a great 
popularizer, and very few indeed of our dignitaries thought 
so much of the people, and worked so hard to teach them. 
IIe was one of that class—too few in the English Church— 
| who really understand that unless the Church can get a thorough 
hold of the common people, it has no right to the name of a 
National Church. He preached as usual in Canterbury 
Cathedral on Sunday, and presided on Monday at a meeting of 
‘clergy and gentry to distribute money for the relief of the 
poor. On Tuesday he was really ill,—he had not been well for 
some time past,—and on Thursday he died from a rapid conges- 
tion of the lungs. He was not the traditional English Dean at 
‘all; but if the English Church ever becomes a really popular in- 
stitution, there will be a good many Deans of the type of Dean 
Alford. 


Mr. Carlyle, in a published letter of the 27th December last, 
intimates that he could wish to be a German, and still young, in 
order to fight before Paris on the German side; and General 
Garibaldi, in another published letter, of the 50th of December 
last, wishes that he were still young, that he might fight bet/er on 
behalf of the French Republic,—making no condition at all as to 
his nationality. It is rather a sad world this, in which two men, 
both of a noble, and even, in some sense, grand type of character, 
can feel such diametrically opposite enthusiasms, that they 
wish for youth and strength only for the opportunity of more 
| effectually thwarting each other's dearest ends, and, as it were, 

neutralizing each other’s existence. Yet perhaps, as General 
Garibaldi dves risk his life and makes no difficulty about his 
nationality, for the French cause, while Mr. Carlyle only sighs 
for a power of conditionally sacrificing himself for the German 
‘cause, the passionate yearning of the latter is more superficial and 
less really rooted in his heart than it seems. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—E— 
THE NEW FRENCH DISASTER. 


HIS week has been one of heavy trial for France and the 
friends of France,—of disaster which multitudes in this 
country will feel like a personal calamity, and which they 
must try to bear as they would bear a great personal calamity, 
with fortitude and faith. It would seem that the time is not 
yet come when it can be said of France that “her warfare is 
accomplished, her iniquity is pardoned, because she has received 
at the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” That she has 
heavy sins to expiate,-—if this kind of national suffering be, 
as we must try to hope, a sort of expiation,—we, in this 
journal at least, have always admitted ; but we have undoubt- 
edly been too sanguine that the hour was approaching 
when her noble and tenacious struggle in a_ great 
cause would be rewarded with success. It is, too, 
with as much pain for Germany as for France that we 
recognize the increasing probability of her complete success in 
this unwise and unworthy attempt to conquer French pro- 
vinces. If France is expiating great crimes and great errors 


of the past, Germany is but too surely sowing the seeds of an | 


equally terrible future expiation. The diversion of German 
energies from the region of commerce, science, art, literature, 
into the direction of barren ambitions and arrogant foreign policy, 
will be as great a calamity as the world has ever suffered. Yet 
a nation that screws up its national feeling to the point of 
suffering and inflicting all this frightful mass of misery for 
the sake of what is called a better frontier,—really for the 
gratification of a vindictive historical sentiment and the 
power to retaliate on the insolent French threats of recent and 
former years,—is in the most imminent danger of exchanging 
its natural bent for one of conquest and spoliation. Whether 
in the interest of Germany or in that of France, it is indeed 
hard to accept in our hearts the belief that the final defeat 
of the French struggle against conquest will be immediately 
productive of anything but calamity to both these countries, 
as well as to Europe at large. 

Still, it is impossible to deny that the situation of France 
is less hopeful than it has been at any moment since the first 
capture of Orleans by the Germans. In the North of France 
it is now evident that General Faidherbe had achieved a real 
success on the 3rd of January; that the evacuation of 
Bapaume by General Von Goeben was already ordered, and that 
had Faidherbe pressed on, he would have relieved Péronne, and 
sent the electric thrill of a real victory through all the armies 
of France. We have from the German head-quarters the 
confession that Von Goeben was overmatched, that the 
order to retreat had been given, that Faidherbe with 
another two hours’ persistency would have visibly won the 
day. He did not know his own success. THe was alarmed at 
his heavy losses. He retired, and lost the chance of giving 
a moral stimulus to France such as would have borne fruit 
throughout that easily dispirited and easily encouraged land. 
This almost looks like a real interposition of Providence against 
France. For we cannot but believe that if Faidherbe had 
achieved a great and visible success, Chanzy would now be not 
beaten, but fighting an equal battle, if not absolutely victorious. 
As it is, however, it isimpossible to doubt thatthearmy on which 
rested almost the only hope of relieving Paris in time to save 
the capital from a surrender, is now so badly defeated, demo- 
ralized, and crippled, that that hope must be abandoned. 
General Chanzy’s army, after being driven back on Le Mans 
in a series of outpost engagements, of which the worst feature 
for the French was the great number of prisoners captured, 
was attacked on Wednesday by the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg from the North, and Prince Frederick Charles from the 
West; lost,—during that and the preceding day,—some 15,000 
prisoners, if the German reports are to be trusted, and at least 
seven guns; and was compelled to evacuate Le Mans itself 
during the night, for the Germans report that it was occupied 
on the 12th (Thursday), and that “the enemy was being 
pursued,” which seems to indicate that General Chanzy had 
retreated towards the west. 

From whatever point of view this news be considered, it is 
of the most calamitous character for France. General Chanzy 
is undoubtedly an able and undoubtedly a fighting General. 
His retreat from Orleans to Le Mans was conducted with con- 
summate skill. Within three days of the disaster at Orleans 
he gave battle again, and fought for four successive days with 
the Germans without yielding ground. Through the whole of 
his retreat he made frequent stands, and inflicted severe losses 


'on the enemy. Whoever may be incapable, General Chanzy 
is certainly not incapable. He had, as far as we can judge, = 
| army about as large as that opposed tohim. And yet his troops 
have evidently fought with no sort of heart,—nay, and this js 
the worst sign, with less heart than they fought a month 
ago. Fifteen thousand prisoners in two days could not haye 
been taken from an army fighting in good earnest, however 
much overmatched. This defeat appears to us to mean that 
the French armies are no longer gaining, as we had good 
reason to think they were some five or six weeks ago, in mar. 
tial qualities or in confidence in their leaders. If M. Gambetty 
marvellously as he has worked, cannot put heart and hove 
into the French soldiers, their numbers will be of no service ts 
him. General Chanzy’s defeat appears to us to imply that 
time is not working now, as it was some weeks ago, on 
the side of France, but rather against her. The almost 
unbroken history of defeat is beginning to tell on the spirits 
of the soldiers. And French soldiers do not fight, like English 
or German soldiers, as well in defeat as in victory. They 
respond far more quickly to the thrill of success, and they also 
give way far more quickly under the paralysis of failure. 

The great significance, however, of this collapse is in its 
too probable effect on Paris. Now that, for a second time, 
the hope of relief is dashed aside, it is hardly to be hoped 
that the spirit of Paris will again rally to the emergency, 
It is quite true that there are still two French armies in 
the field which have achieved a fair amount of success, 
General Faidherbe has occupied Bapaume, but Bapaume 
is of far less importance since the fall of Péronne, which 
he might have saved and failed to save; and General 
von Goeben’s army is at least a full match for him, and will 
certainly prevent him from marching to the relief of Paris, 
General Bourbaki has evidently achieved some measure 
of success against General Werder at Vesoul. The 
German telegrams seem to admit that General Werder was 
compelled to leave Vesoul by a flank march through Viller- 
sexel, where he was attacked, and, without doubt, on the 
whole worsted, by General Bourbaki; but there is also very 
little doubt that the check was not of that serious kind 
which can be called a serious defeat; and even if General 
Bourbaki can save Belfort, we should fear he is now 
too late to effect anything considerable on the line 
of German communications which could affect the fate of 
Paris. On the whole, then, we fear that the result of this 
calamitous defeat of the Army of Le Mans must be to put off 
indefinitely any chance of relief to Paris, and that the indefi- 
nite postponement of any relief to Paris wil! mean, under the 
existing circumstances of that city, the surrender of Paris. 

Of course, everything may be changed by the sudden 
appearance of one of those great commanders who sometimes 
manifest themselves in war, and suddenly turn calamity into 
success. But for this we have no right to hope. As far 
as we can judge the present situation in France, it is exceed- 
ingly gloomy. Paris, exhausted by long-deferred hope, can 
hardly be expected to hold out till another great army can be 
raised to attempt its relief; and that either Faidherbe’s or 
Bourbaki’s, and still less Chanzy’s, can do anything effectual 
for Paris, we have very slender hope. Paris has given time 
to the provinces, but the provinces have apparently failed to 
make such use of it as would be necessary to overpower these 
hordes of hardy and disciplined Prussians. We fear it will 
turn out that the harvest is past, the reaping is ended, and that 
Paris is not saved. Of course, if France will fight on after the 
surrender of Paris, and fight on steadily, France must win in 
the end; of that there is no doubt. But the symptoms in 
General Chanzy’s army are hardly favourable to fighting on. Yet 
even so, the struggle will not have been in vain. France has 
gained self-respect, and knows whom to trust in her adversity. 
The country is not betrayed, helpless, and leaderless as it 
would have been had peace been made on the arrogant terms 
demanded by Germany after the surrender of Sedan. France 
will have shown what vast sacrifices she is ready to make to 
prevent the conquest of even part of her territory, Alsace 
and Lorraine will no longer have it to say that they have been 
deserted by France without any sincere struggle to save them 
from their fate. 





THE FRIENDS OF FRANCE. 
HE friends of France would excite a good deal more 
sympathy for their very just cause, if they would study 
to be quite fair to the cause against which they are struggling. 
With the drift of the meeting at St. James’s Hall we heartily 
sympathize, and only wish our statesmen would commit them- 
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selves to the broad policy of resisting, by force if necessary, 
territorial conquests on whatever side proposed, on the 
explicit ground that instead of affording securities for peace, 
they afford the best possible securities for war. Ii the friends 
of France would but limit themselves to urging on the 
Government active interference for this explicit end,—to point- 
ing out the gallantry of the sacrifices now willingly made by 
France in order to save herself from the sort of mutilation 
which the majority of the French people were formerly but 
too willing to inflict on Germany,—we should go with them 
most heartily. But cordially in sympathy with France as 
we are in the present phase of the war, we do feel that the 
leaders of the movement in favour of France would be exercis- 
ing a far more powerful and sounder influcace over opinion 
in this country, if they would not speak as if the Germans are 
sheer barbarians, not to say monsters, urging demands which 
are outrages on the recognized principles of international life 
and modern statesmanship. Unfortunately, the reverse of this 
is true. There is probably not a country in Europe except 
England which, if it thought itself endangered by a neighbour 
who had made an aggressive war upon it, would not regard 
a rectified boundary as one of the most reasonable conditions of 
peace; and if England is an exception, it is an exception only 
because our insular position makes any rectification of our 
boundary, for the purpose of securing us better against aggres- 
sion, an impossibility. Say what we will of the true policy of 
the future,—and no one holds more strongly than we do that a 
Venetia held down on the border, instead of securing any country 
against war, guarantees a perpetual and imminent danger of war, 
—we must admit frankly to Germany that we are proposing to 
her, and would, if we could, enforce upon her, a moderation of 
which conquering countries, whether they have gone to war as 
invaders or in self-defence have hitherto known nothing,— 
nay, that we are asking Germany to lead the way in a great 
innovation on the practices hitherto pursued by conquerors, 
and especially by conquerors who have conquered after being 
attacked,—that we are esking her for a self-denying ordi- 
nance such as no conquering country has ever yet passed for 
itself, and such as neutral Powers never yet thought of 
imposing. What is the fairness of talking, as Mr. Odger did 
of the King of Prussia, as “a vampire sticking his claws into 
the body of the French people’ ?—(vampires, by the way, are 
supposed to stick their teeth, and not their claws, into their 
victims, being simply re-animated blood-sucking corpses.) 
The King of Prussia is simply doing what it is extremely 
likely that the French Republic would do, if, by a miracle, it 
obtained too complete a victory over the German invader. 
Would Mr. Odger talk of the President of the French 
Republic as a vampire sticking his claws into Germany, 
if France conquered and asked for the Rhine? Would 
he do so even if the United States conquered Canada 
in a purely aggressive war? Yet with the Republican 
views of what is owed by one people to another, the demand 
for annexations by a Republic would be an infinitely more 
eynical and guilty act than the demand for Alsace and Lorraine 
by a Hohenzollern educated in all the military and dynastic 
traditions. What, again, is the fairness or meaning of calling 
Count Bismarck a “ political prig,”” because he is pressing a 
policy which seems to us arrogant and evil? Count 
Bismarck, whatever else he be, is a royalist statesman of con- 
summate political ability, who has had the rare capacity to 
stimulate and use a great movement of national feeling 
without as yet conceding an iota to that desire for popular 
self-government from which such movements usually spring. 
We do wish the friends of France and the working-men of 
this country would make an effort to get rid of that sorry and 
discreditable expedient for spreading true principles which 
consists in blindly blackguarding their opponents. Let us 
admit boldly that what we ask of Germany is indeed most cer- 
tainly in her own truest interest as well as in the truest 
interest of all Europe ; but is none the less, if measured by the 
precedents of former wars, an act of great political self- 
restraint and self-sacrifice which we have hardly a right to 
revile her for not resolving on. Would England,— 
were England in the place of Germany,—be at all 
likely to initiate this policy of self-restraint and true 
wisdom? We all know perfectly well that France, 
—even Republican France,—would not. Had Germany 
attacked a French Republic, and the French Republic won 
the game, nothing could have prevented the Republic from 
asking for the Rhine. Victor Hugo,—extremest of humani- 
tarian Reds,—has in his day cried lond enough for the 
Rhine. Is there the slightest trace of the spirit in France 
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that would refuse the Rhine, if it could take it, in deference 
to the rights of German populations? If not, let not the 
English enthusiasm for a just cause blind us to the fact that 
we are asking for the initiation of a new and unprecedented 
policy of national self-restraint, and that we have no right at 
all to vituperate the Germans, who cannot yet see with our 
impartial eyes, or hear with our impartial ears, even though 
we have a perfect right to oppose and resist them. 

Moreover, those who cry out for help to France,—a ery in 
which, if England had weighed deliberately what she was about, 
and was prepared to make the great sacrifices it really in- 
volves, we should entirely sympathize,—forget that such help 
should really mean a good deal more than help,—the resolve 
to engage as earnestly against any attempt at French 
retaliation, in case our aid gave the French the upper hand. 
It would have been quite right, we believe, at the commence- 
ment of the war,—had England then fully understood the 
issue,—to ally ourselves with Germany, on the express under- 
standing that Germany should give up the notion of exacting 
territorial annexations by way of guarantee. It would cer- 
tainly be quite wrong now to ally ourselves with France 
without clearly expressing, and deliberately insisting on a 
corresponding condition. After all, though Germany is now 
making war for an unrighteous and fatal principle, there is far 
more to be said for her than there ever could have been said for 
the seizure of the Rhine by France in a war of pure aggression. 
There may be ground enough, and we think there is, in the 
spectacle of the heroic sacrifices and terrible misery to which 
France is submitting rather than betray her border provinces 
to Germany, for our refusing to let such a war go on without 
exerting our whole influence, diplomatic first, and if that fails, 
forcible, to prevent the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine. To 
save Strasburg on/y,—which is probably more than half 
German, even in feeling,—to France, we do not conceive 
that it would be in any degree right to interfere. But if the 
territorial demands are to go beyond that, and to involve the 
seizure and fortification of a French Venetia, there would be 
a high policy as well as a noble motive for intervention, 
though England would, of course, be bound to count the cost, 
and not undertake what she could not hope to succeed in. Still, 
if we once entered upon such a war, we should be bound to see 
that it did wot go on into a war of retaliation and vengeance. 
Let us be just to the Germans, and admit that if they are 
fighting for what is dangerous and immoral, as they are, they 
are fighting for what every other European country in the 
same position would equally have fought for. To resist these 
pretensions, involves a policy of similar resistance whenever an 
equal exigency arises. We could not help the French without 
binding ourselves by every principle of right to restrain the 
French, whenever they might feel disposed to act as the 
Germans are now acting. The Zimesx asks how can a policy 
of intervention be justified now, if it was not justified in 
August last. We think a sufficient reply would be that the 
calamities of the war are increasing on so huge a scale, and 
are threatening so terrible a result to Europe, that an efficient 
interference of the neutral powers is far more urgent than it 
could be when we had no proof that the war might not speedily 
endin a drawn battle. Still, on the whole, we are very far from 
content with the leaders of the party of French sympathy. 
They are unfair to their opponents, far too violent in their 
language, and forget the duty of fairly stating and consider- 
ing the difficulties in the course they propose. Hardly by 
such aid as this,—hardly by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the 
infinitesimal knot of men whom he funnily wrote of the 
other day as “the party with whom I am accustomed to 
act,”’"—will this slow-minded country, which always likes to 
see the full significance of any course it is taking before it 
takes it, be persuaded to enter on the noble, but very difficult 
and responsible enterprise to which the sympathizers of St. 
James's Hall urge us on. 


THE “ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEPF.” 


4 


\W" agree with Mr. Trevelyan that the first step in Army 

Reform must be the removal of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, though we have little sympathy with the 
kind of personal bitterness displayed against him whenever the 
demand is pressed. Granting the ancient system, the Duke 
of Cambridge is by no means a bad or an untrustworthy Com- 
mander-in-Chief,—is, on the contrary, probably quite as good a 
head of the Army as any officer without originality or genius 
could be expected to be; and we cannot, however great our 
need, order genius or originality *‘as per specification.” If 
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the Sovereign is to retain an extra-Parliamentary control over 
the Army—which was the constitutional theory when Ilis 


Royal Highness was first appointed—it is convenient that the 
command should be entrusted to the most soldier-like member 
of the Royal family; and as a soldier, the Duke, though of 
course no Wellington, is as qualified, both by experience and by 
disposition, as any officer we are likely to get to replace him. 
He honestly wishes the Army to be efficient, he works steadily 
at his duty, he is decidedly thoughtful for the men—he has 
never had his fair credit in that matter—and when not blinded 
by the very poor Staff around him, he is believed by the Army 
to be even carefully just. THis rank—which, by the way, was 
higher before 1866 than it is now, as he then stood within 
one life of a throne—is a decided advantage, as it exempts 
him from the form of pressure which purchase is calculated 
to induce, and which has been on occasion severely felt 
by sound Generals like Lord Hardinge. As to the term for 
which he has held the appointment, of which Mr. Trevelyan, 
for instance, makes so much, that is surely no argument against 
him individually. If he is put there to maintain a certain 
traditional independence of Parliament, and if he is efficient, 
the fewer changes there are the more his independence and his 
efficiency are likely to be increased. “Rotation in office,” as 
the Americans call it, may be an excellent thing for certain pur- 
poses; but every other department of State has its permanent 
head, and we cannot forget that the most powerful army in 
Europe has been built up by a line of hereditary Commanders- 
in-Chief, that King William has done for twenty years all the 
daily work we have hitherto wished our Commanders-in-Chief 
to do,—that he, for example, personally selects every man for 
every command, however apparently unimportant. He is 
assisted, no doubt, by advisers far superior to himself; but 
nothing prevents the English Duke from trusting his advisers 
toc, or from selecting superior men for his Staff. 

If the system were to continue, it would not, we conceive, 
be worth the while of any friend of the Army seriously 
to attack the Duke of Cambridge, and our reason for 
hoping that he will resign, whether voluntarily or under 
pressure, is that the system cannot continue,—is, in fact, 
already dead, and that the new one must be entrusted toa 
new Commander-in-Chief. The Army was not a Parliamentary 
department. It is to be a Parliamentary department. The 
Duke of Cambridge neither will nor can work a Parliamentary 
department. That is no fault of his, for that is not the task 
he was appointed to perform; but it is a misfortune for 
the country, and it must cease. Lither the Secretary at 
War must also be Commander-in-Chief, as in the French 
service, in which case he ought to be a soldier, if only to avoid 
the extreme jealousy felt by soldiers of civilian control in 
details—a jealousy by no means unwarranted by history—or 
he must find 2 General who will cordially and loyally act as 
his subordinate, carry out his policy, which is the policy of 
Parliament, with a will, and with a certain indifference to any 
consequences beyond that policy’s success. It is unfair to expect 
either position from the Duke of Cambridge. He is not and 
has never pretended to be of the stuff of which Cabinet Ministers 
are made, and still less is he of the stuff of which men are made 
who can serve many Ministries with equally perfect fidelity. 
As Secretary at War he would not last a week. Ie speaks, it 
is true, with some force and great lucidity; but a hot debate, 
during which he was seriously attacked, would throw him off 
his balance altogether ; while even among the Lords his rank 
would be almost as great a burden to himself as, if he were a 
mere subordinate, it would be to his superiors. He cannot be 
a mere subordinate. Even if he approved the new ideas, he 
was bred to a different position, is surrounded by men per- 
petually inciting him to maintain theold traditions, —is, whether 
he likes it or not, in the position of chief representative of those 
who approve the exploded modes of action. ‘To require him to 
carry out heartily the will of some new man, probably a civilian 
and possibly a plebeian, to help with all his heart to get rid of 
purchase and introduce short service, to dispense with the 
military clique among whom he has lived all his life, to force 
“‘ officers and gentlemen” to be “ officers and students,” and 
to follow an ever-fluctuating current of national opinion, is to 
inflict on him a task which of itself would destroy his best 
qualification for usefulness, his sense of foothold on firmer ground 
than Parliamentary will, his never-absent feeling that the inter- 
est, or family, or person which presumes to exert “ pressure’ on 
him is guilty of vulgar bumptiousness. No man in such a 
position could be efficient, except by sacrificing every primd 
Jacie condition of efficiency, except through a self-obliteration 
of which few soldiers and no Royal personages either are or 
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can be capable. It is a willing reformer—not an unvillip 

reformer—that the nation requires at the head of the Amy. 
and the Duke of Cambridge could only be a willing reformer 
at the price of a break with every circumstance of his life, his 
position, and his convictions, which no man ought to be calleg 
upon to make, much less a man who up to the measure of his 
lights has fairly striven to give the nation and his Sovereign 
good service. If he has a secret preference for the Sovereign 
as above the nation,—well, the 7/e of royalty is royalism, and 
it is the people, not he, who created and who support the 
Monarchy. To declare deliberately that the Sovereign shall] 
command the Army—as was done over and over again in the 
debates on the old ‘‘ patents’"—to select a member of the 
Royal family to exercise that command, and then to complain 
because he does not regard his function as that of a 
democratic General, strikes us as something more than unfair, 
It is simply silly. 

The Duke of Cambridge cannot remain, but where the 
Government is to find a Commander-in-Chief to carry out the 
new ideas is a different and much more difficult matter,—one 
which, if the Premier really cares about the Army, must 
cause him no small anxiety? There is probably but one 
civilian alive, Lord Lawrence, who could be both Minister at 
War and Commander-in-Chief; and there is not, we imagine, 
much chance of his appointment to the double office, that is, 
to his appointment as Minister at War, with the command-in- 
chief suppressed. We do not mean that this is impossible, as 
the Military clubs would say, because the Army “ would not 
stand it,” for England is a civil state still, and the simul- 
taneous resignation of three-fourths of her General officers 
would only give a healthy stimulus to promotion, but because 
we see no sign that the Government is prepared for any 
measure which could by possibility be described as revolu- 
Sir William Mansfield might succeed or might fail 


events, a possibility; but apart from that selection—to which 
there are obstacles, as to every other—where is the Government 
to look? There is not in the service a General whom the 
country marks out for a supreme command, or of whom it has 
any distinct idea, far less any General whom it has any inten- 
tion of forcing upon Government. There is not one officer of 
repute in Parliament, on the Liberal side at least, not even a 
man who has shown any especial capacity for or interest in 
military questions. Lord Elcho’s is perhaps the best of the 
amateur work, but then it is so palpably the work of an 
amateur. The Government, therefore, is left free to choose, 
—an enviable condition, if one is only certain, but a most uns 
enviable one when, as we suspect is the case now, the Govern- 
ment would most gladly welcome a popular nomination as an 
escape from a dilemma. They do not want to undertake the 
task of defending an appointment which must annoy the pro- 
fession, for which the public sees no reason, and which they 
are unable to explain except by pleading their responsibility. 
Yet, failing Sir William Mansfield, this is the step to which 
they must sooner or later be driven, and which therefore it 
will be as well for them to face at once. There must be 
among the many Generals at their disposal, the officers in com- 
mand of military districts, or colonial forces, or distant gar- 
risons, some one man whom they can trust, and the sooner he 
is in any way brought before the public, recognized as in some 
manner outside the ruck, the better it will be for our military 
administration. We have abandoned the idea of hiding our 
forces, but we contrive somehow to keep our Generals in very 
deep seclusion. 





THE CONTINENTAL DISLIKE TO ENGLAND. 


“ OU Englis’,” said a well-known Italian editor one day 

to the writer, “you Englis’ are so dam happy. you 
will do not’ting for nobody,’’ That quaint sentence, uttered to 
express the speaker's despair of material aid from Great 
Britain, has always seemed to us to indicate the kind of dis- 
like which this country excites on the Continent,—a dislike 
which has increased of late years, and may one day produce 
very formidable effects. There is contempt of a kind in 
that dislike, but the kind is not the kind of which angry 
Englishmen are so apt to complain. We question, for exam- 
ple, if any serious politician on the Continent, any man of the 
class whose opinions are executive, at heart believes in the 
permanent weakness of Great Britain. He may believe, as 
the Versailles Moniteur evidently does, that her military 
system is out of gear; or, as Russia evidently believes, that 
circumstances have isolated her in the world; or, as all 
Frenchmen believe, that she is culpably insensible to laws of 
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honour which, among nations still bound by the duellists’ 
code, are held to be almost sacred; but if a well-informed 
man, he makes no mistakes as to her potential strength. 
Orators and publicists, no doubt, are fond of dwelling upon 
the “decadence” of England, upon her sensual fondness for 

ace, her passion for making money, her growing pauperism, 

and the coming destruction of her trade through the opening 
of the Suez Canal, and deducing from all these data 
a theory as_ to the coming prosperity of their own 
peoples, and some among them may really credit 
their own statistics. But men accustomed to study States 

and their resources fall into no such errors. They no 
more think England powerless because she has not enough 
soldiers than we think America powerless because she retains 
barely one full corps d’armee under the flag. That is evident, 
if from no other proof, from the facts that Austria avowedly 
waits in the Eastern question for the English initiative ; that 
Germany complains every day of the English failure to pro- 
hibit the war; that in France men like M. Michel Chevalier 
say their one grievance against England is that she, and she 
alone, has the power to rescue France, yet does not do it. 
Nor, indeed, would a genuine belief in our weakness deepen 
the existing dislike. People very rarely hate the weak. 
They rather like them when at a distance, as men from whom 
they have nothing to fear. Nobody hates Portugal, or Belgium, 
or Switzerland, though different States might like very much 
to appropriate all three. It is our presumed selfishness, 
not our imagined weakness, which produces the acerbity 
of Continental opinion. The politicians of the Continent 
feel about us as ordinary Englishmen would feel about rich 
men if they escaped taxes simply because they were too 
rich to pay them, or as French peasants in the Dordogne feel 
about “nobles” who can afford to pay for substitutes when 
the conscription strikes them. Here, they say, is a State 
strong enough to do anything to help the good cause, that is, 
Our cause, to an indefinite extent, and its inhabitants will not 
endure the smallest sacrifices, will not yield to conscription, 
will not submit to taxation for military purposes; but while we 
are slaving, and fighting, and dying, go on comfortably heap- 
ing up money, giving us good advice, and even sending us 
alms. They actually get richer by our sufferings, decline to 
give up their trade in rifles, lend money all round, and, amidst 
half-bankrupt exchequers, point imperturbably to the rise in 
their own revenue, and the reductions in their own tariffs. 
The people declare we are cynically selfish, shopkeepers intent 
only on gain; the philosophers rail at us as wanting in the 
quality of self-denial, as men to whom nothing is of value 
except comfort ; while both the Conservative and the Republican 
statesmen regard the easy life of England asa standing menace 
to their favourite institutions. How can either liberty or mon- 
archy be so bad when these fat islanders are so comfortable 
with both, and go blundering about over earth founding 
Empires everywhere, while we French cannot keep a colony, 
and we Germans are absorbed by the Yankees, and we 
Russians are forced to keep on conquering in the cold out 
there at the top of the world, instead of rushing away, as but 
for England we should rush, towards the pleasant South? If 
these islanders were as non-interfering as they say, we could 
bear it ; but no sooner do we act as we wish, than there comes 
that nasty growl from people with absolutely no claim to be 
heard, and we have to provide against their wrath, forsooth ! 
A compromise might be made with France, but there is Eng- 
land bothering about Belgium. The Polish matter might be 
settled for ever, but England will not let the Czars go their 
own way to destruction or victory in Constantinople. We 
might recoup all our losses in Spain, but England would be 
sure to resist the necessary absorption of Portugal. It is too 
annoying. 

That is, we believe, an accurate, though a rough and 
colloquial sketch, of sober Continental opinion about this 
country and its policy, and though it may wound our a@ou 
propre less than simple contempt, it is by no means less 
dangerous. It is, in the first place, far more permanent. The 
belief in English weakness is an intermittent belief cropping 
up every now and then at intervals of years, and disappearing 
again whenever events have forced the big, lazy man to show 
that his muscles are not soft, but the belief in English 


selfishness endures. Then, we suspect, it is far more 
deadly. 


Great commercial States, as Earl Russell observed, 
have always been hated and dreaded by great military St 
and in this instance a feeling much nobler than envy enters 


tates, 
into the baser passion, and, so to speak, solidifies it. Our posi- 
tion irritates an instinctive love of justice. 





It is in a way 
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most unjust that we should have all the advantages of our 
European position and none of its disadvantages, should stand 
as aloof from politics as the American Union, and yet be able 
to throw an army into Antwerp or Cherbourg at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, or to say that we would, which is in many ways, 
if we mean the saying, practically the same thing. Power of 
that kind, unaccompanied by preparation, is very like exemp- 
tion from a conscription on the ground of wealth, an exemp- 
tion which human nature has always found it most difficult to 
bear. The temptation to m/e us suffer as other folks suffer, to 
give us a practical lesson as to the importance of preparation, 
and fortresses, and strategical frontiers, and conscription, and 
all the rest of the uncomfortable ideas, must be very strong ; 
while the desire to make us realize the price in quiescence 
which we ought to pay for our comfort must be stronger 
still. We ought, from the Continental high military point of 
view, to be out of the game; and the temptation to prove 
that we are out, to ignore us visibly, must be nearly irre- 
sistible, has at this very moment a distinct influence upon 
Count von Bismarck. This is, as we conceive, the most sub- 
stantial of all the dangers which Continental dislike creates 
for us; the one danger, perhaps, which can be clearly formu- 
lated. We are not out of the game by any means. We are 
bound here, there, and everywhere, to prevent action which 
great Powers wish to take, and even when we are not bound. 
there is no certainty as to what our line will be. We 
would not answer, for instance, for a day as to what 
England would do if Switzerland were in danger of 
annexation ; how far the total absence of any “interest”’ in 
the matter might depress or exalt our resolution to accept 
some suffering sooner than stand idly by. Some day or other, 
the continental disposition to accept our own notion of our 
position will be acted on at some point where for some reason 
or other,—a pledge, or an interest, or a sentiment,—we do not 
choose to be set aside, and in a month we shall be fighting as 
if comfort were the last thing we had ever thought of. We 
shall fight an unnecessary war because enemies wished to show 
that we had ceased to think of fighting. The wy in which 
this effort to neutralize us—to push us out into the Atlantic, 
as it were—will be made, is almost sure to be the completion 


‘of some alliance, some combination of force, before which it 


will be thought we shall at once take ourselves off, and assume 
our proper position as the Easy-chair State, the Power which 
as it rejects the onerous burden of constant preparation, has 
no right when action begins to interfere with States which 
are content to endure that burden. We shall not, we believe, 
recede for all that; but shall accept the almost impossible task 
to which we shall have been driven, by the not unnatural 
Continental dislike of a Power which insists on having all the 
pleasures of ease and all the advantages of work. 


THE WAY WE TREAT POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
T is a sorry admission to be obliged to make, but it is the 
truth,—and we believe that the policy, no less than the 
duty, of those,who seek to reconcile the people of England and 
the people of Ireland is to state the truth, the whole truth, ana 
nothing but the truth, on all questions at issue between them,— 
it is the truth then, we are sorry to say, that the complaints so 
angrily and persistently made in Ireland for the last three 
years regarding the treatment of Fenian prisoners detained in 
English gaols have been, if not literally maintained, certainly 
in their substance justified. Those statements, advanced in 
the House of Commons by Members of Parliament, and in 
memorials addressed to the Government by Irish municipalities, 
in the most formal and serious manner therefore in which such 
charges could be raised, have invariably been met by the 
Ministers especially responsible and by the Prime Minister 
himself with an indignant and categorical denial. At last, 
on the occasion when Mr. Gladstone promised to 


cessation 
of the agrarian disturbances which prevailed in three 
or four Lrish counties last 


however, 
“liberate” these prisoners in the event of a 


March, he also consented 
to the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
charges brought against the prison oflicials. That Commission 
has reported ; and its report justifies some of the worst charges 
advanced against the Administration. It is a simple matter of 
fact that in one case, the case of O'Donovan Rossa, punish- 
ment was carried to the extent of torture,—torture of a novel 
kind certainly, but quite as brutal as the boot, and protracted 
with a vindictive pertinacity unprecedented, we hope and 
believe, in this century on this side of the equator. Mr. 
Gladstone saw a great many shocking things in the prisons of 
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Naples, and he recorded them in terms and in a tone which | were to take it upon himself to order a thief thirty times 


thrilled the hearts of all civilized men. But if it had been 
less cultivated comrades, who, for an act of insubordination to 
his gaoler, had, without further warrant than that official’s 
will, had his hands manacled behind his back, except at the 
hour of meals and the hours of sleep, for thirty-four continuous 
days, in what words would he not have painted that long agony 
of artificial paralysis and unmanning ignominy! How he would 


have described the exquisite torture of depriving a being made in | 
prisoners, be inflicted only after an Act of Parliament hag 


God’s image, for the coarse offence of a moment’s fury, through 
more than one whole month in the full heat of the Neapolitan 
midsummer, of the use of his hands, of the organs, that is to 
say, which, after his brain, are the most active, intelligent, 
and indispensable agents of his life! Consider the incessant 
series of services which the cunning of a man’s hand renders 
to him in the course of one whole day, and then imagine the 
state of a man shut up alone in a cell for thirty-four succes- 
sive days, and those the thirty-four hottest days of the year, 
with his hands pinioned at the loins! A man in such a state 
is at the mercy of the meanest insect in creation. The wasp 
may fasten on his eyelid, or the bug burrow in his ear, and he 
cannot help himself. If tears flow from his eyes he can- 
not brush them off. The sense of personal filth, which is the 
sorest trial of prolonged and relaxing illness, is enforced on a 
man in the full vigour of an unusually robust constitution, at 
a time of the year when the air of a cell is like the air of an 
oven. Suppose such a man to be suddenly attacked with 
sickness, that he bursts a blood-vessel, that he has a fit. that 
he vomits violently, that he is seized by cholera, how is he to 
summon help? He may be too weak to cry so that his voice 
shall pierce walls and bars, or to ring the bell, if indeed a 
bell be provided, with his teeth. It is here that the spirit of 
torture, which originally suggested such a punishment as 
handcufling behind the back, most distinctly reveals itself. 
A man handcuffed in front would be equally secured from 
doing violence to himself or others, —and for such a 
reason only, it is manifest, ought handcuffing or the 
strait-waistcoat to be employed on the prisoners of a 
country pretending to consider itself Christian and _ civil- 
ized,—but handcufling in front does not reduce a man 
to such a condition that, where his state is not like that 
of a cripple, it is more or less like that of a corpse. 
We wonder what may become the favourite attitude of 
a man whose hands are strapped behind his back for many 
hours a day, and many days together. The ingenious 
violence that is done to some of the most delicate and 
complex nerves, muscles, and vessels in the body is such that 
he can hardly escape incurring the liability to aneurism, or 
anchylosis, or some form of paralysis. Poerio was chained. 
But a man who is chained can at least lie down or sit down 
with tolerable ease. A man who is handcuffed behind the 
back can only lie down on his breast, and that in a form 
peculiarly injurious to the action of the lungs and heart. Unless 
his cell happens to be purposely provided with a low stool, 
he cannot, we imagine, sit down without very great discomfort. 
Kneeling is of the few bodily adjustments possible to him, the 
one that, perhaps, can be longest endured, kneeling with one 
shoulder leaned against a wall, varied by walking backwards 
and forwards, and counting the few possible paces, and trying 
to multiply them into miles: we dare say that is the way 
O’Donovan Rossa dodged mortal disease, and kept his reason 
during those thirty-four days. This miserable man was not a 
Minister of State, like Poerio, but he was, so far as the will of 
one of the greatest of the Irish shires could so make him, a 
member of the British Parliament. This charge of torture was 
made. It was denied again and again, but it wasa true charge ; 
and the people of Tipperary marked their sense of its truth by 
sending the name of O'Donovan Rossa to the head of the poll 
at the next election. This was a turbulent and ungracious 
manifestation of opinion, no doubt ; but there was much more 
excuse for it than we thought at the time. 

That the provocation given by O'Donovan Rossa was of a 
very gross character, and that he was a most diflicult subject 
to manage, need hardly be said. Prison discipline must be 
maintained over political offenders as well as over pickpockets. 
Flog, if necessary; if it be still more necessary, introduce 
martial law into our prisons and shoot. Dut let whatever 
punishment is inflicted on any man, however guilty or 
unworthy, who bears the character of a British subject, be 
a punishment according to the spirit as well as the letter of 
English law, and according to the custom of the Courts of 
the United Kingdom. If a 2-magistrate at Bow Street 


poli 


convicted before him to be handcuffed behind the back for 


his lot to see one Italian prisoner, one of Poerio’s rougher and | thirty days, how long would the Chancellor allow such 


magistrate to hold a seat on the bench? Shall it bg 
tolerated that the governor of a gaol is to use the power 
that is given to him for purposes of restraint unt] 
the punishment inflicted becomes by accumulation one of the 
most truculent forms of torture ever employed? If it bg 
necessary, let us return to severer penalties; but let such 
methods of punishment, even in regard to our Irish politica] 


been passed for the purpose. We hanged the governor of an 
island for employing torture in the last century. Have wa 
so degenerated as to allow the governor of a gaol to use it 
under Queen Victoria ? 

Unfortunately this case, though by far the worst, is not the 


only case in which charges brought against the administration 


of the prisons were substantiated to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners. The Governor at Portland, Mr. Clifton, 
charged O'Donovan Rossa, on the ground of an intercepted 
paper, “with an attempt to carry on a love intrigue by letter” 
with the wife of another prisoner. The paper in question was ad- 
dressed to “* Mrs. Mary Moore, for Mrs. O'D.,” and was evidently 
intended for O'Donovan Rossa’s own wife. The Governor, how- 
ever, chose to regard the insertion of the words “for Mrs, O’D,” 
as “a subterfuge,” and took occasion to inform the prisoner 
Moore of the relations which he believed existed between 
O’Donovan Rossa and Mrs. Moore. The Commissioners having 


gone into the case carefully at O'Donovan Rossa’s request, 


hold him “clear from the imputation of any endeavour to 
carry on a love intrigue,” and regret that the Governor acted 
under ‘“ misapprehension.” They find, moreover, that the 
Governor neglected, until he was brought before them after an 
interval of four years, to compare the letter incriminated by 
him with Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa’s letter to which it was a 
reply. Had he done so, they add, ‘such a comparison 
could not have failed to prevent him from harbouring such a 
suspicion, or communicating it to others.” It is well for 
Mr. Clifton that he does not form such suspicions, and 


communicate them to others outside the walls of 
his gaol. Were he to do so, he might find that 
his ‘misapprehension’? might not be so lightly re- 


garded by a jury of British husbands. In estimating 
O'Donovan Rossa’s want of respect for the majesty which 
clothes the person of a British gaol-governor, we submit that 
this wholly unfounded charge against his moral character 
deserves some slight consideration. Who can wonder that 
such a charge should work like madness on the brain of such 
a man as this O'Donovan Rossa? In all that we read of him, 
we discern the elements of an essentially Southern tempera- 
ment,—a nature capable of sudden fits of fury, but not the 
less capable of generous and noble conduct. Had Mr. 
Gladstone met a lazzarone of such a type in the prison at 
Naples, so tortured in the body and in the soul, manacled by 
the back for a month, morally dishonoured in the face of 
evidence for four long years, he might well have said, ‘ Eece 
Hono! Such is the manner of man such a system as exists 
in Naples naturally produces.” A soft word had power to 
do with this dogged Irish rebe] what manacles could never 
have done. The Commissioners drily record that “an 
opportune appeal to his better feelings by Captain du Cane 
in October, 1368, proved more effectual than a long previous 
course of prison discipline ; and, with one exception, in the 
December of that year, he has not since been subjected to any 
further punishment.” 

The Commissioners, we regret to add, find that grave 
charges brought by other convicts against the administration 
of the prisons were well founded. They find that, having 
arrived at Pentonville in mid-winter, they were at once de- 
prived of the flannels which they had beew supplied with in 
the Irish prison from which they came. They report that 
O‘Connell, whilo suffering from disease of the aorta, or heart 
(medical authorities differ on the point whether it is his heart 
or his aorta that is affected; but he is besides subject to 
‘nervous paralysis of the head,” and he has steadily declined 
in weight to the extent of twenty pounds since his imprisonment) 
was put on bread-and-water diet in close confinement seven 
times, being evidently “ unfit to undergo such discipline.” Five 
of this prisoner’s letters were suppressed. The Commissioners 
think the letters ought to have been forwarded, erasing such 
parts as the authorities considered objectionable. The prisoner 
Mulcahy, a man of good family and remarkable talents (le 
was one of tho principal writers of the Jrish People), while 
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suffering from spitting of blood, was kept to hard labour at 
Portland ; and the hard labour was stone-dressing, but it was 
also proved to involve the practice of carrying large slabs of 
stone on the back. After about three wecks of this work, 
the spitting of blood ended in hemorrlage from the lungs. 
The Commissioners think that this prisoner was, on the 
whole, “not fit for hard labour.” Muleahy, it is 
added, ‘‘was never reported for misconduct, nor ever 
unished,” unless, indeed, carrying slabs of stone on the 
back when a man is spitting blood is to be considered punish- 
ment. In the cases of the other prisoners who came before 
the Commissioners, some complaints were substantiated, some 
held not proven; but taking a general view of the whole 
report, we must not hesitate to say that the case of the 
Fenian prisoners against the authorities has been, on the 
whole, established; that at least one of those prisoners 
was treated with a degree of barbarity which it is grievous to 
contemplate ; that they were all subjected to inconsiderate 
and unnecessary severity; that the conduct of the officials 
incriminated by the report calls for further action on the part 
of the Government; that by some of these officials the 
Government was misled, so as to make untrue statements in 
Parliament ; that the facts of the case, as revealed by the 
report, deprive the Amnesty of the claim to be considered in 
any degree as “an act of pure clemency ”’; and that it is im- 
politic, and, indeed, impossible to maintain the principle, for 
the first time applied in the case of these prisoners, that poli- 
tical offenders should be submitted to the same usage as 
burglars and foot-pads. 








THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE PAPACY. 


HEIR political skill, which has often been considerable, 
appears just now to be deserting both the English and 
Trish Catholics. Nothing—apart altogether from the merits 
of the case—could be more imprudent than the manner in 
which they are trying to force the British Government into an 
interference on behalf of the Temporal Power. They are making 
this interference their test of candidates’ fidelity in Ireland, 
and so are helping the Nationalists to seat their men, the 
Protestants and the gentry declining to exert themselves for 
a candidate who, like Mr. Plunket, accepts under coercion so 
extreme a pledge ; and in England they are writing in a style 
which will, if they are not more careful, evoke the old Protestant 
rancour against their political pretensions. Englishmen are 
as jealous of the Pope as a “foreign power ” as they are of 
him as Pontiff, and for Catholics, barely a fifth of the whole 
population, to talk, as the 71/let does, of imposing their “will” 
on the Premier, that “will” being an armed intervention to 
secure restoration which four-fifths of the community would pay 
income-tax to prevent, is, to say the least of it, unwise. Such 
expressions reveal that curious ignorance? of comparative poli- 
tical forces which has for some years past distinguished the 
governing men of Rome, which made them believe that Aastria 
could defeat France and France defeat Prussia, and which 
every now and then tempts them in some access of passion to 
risk the loss of half the advantages they would otherwise 
obtain from the increasing fairness of English theological 
Opinion. They do not seem to see that even if the Govern- 
ment were inclined to interfere for the Pope, it would be 
utterly powerless to execute its will; that the first hint of any 
such plan would break the strongest Ministry in pieces; that, 
to be brief, in a free State the strong opinion of four- 
fifths of the electors must and will overcome the strong 
Opinion of the remaining one-fifth. Even as it is, Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Dease, in which he expressed an 
idea—once universal among statesmen—that the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Pope was of importance to the British as 
to every other Government with Catholic subjects, has irri- 
tated all English Evangelicals, and is producing most annoying 
political results in Scotland, and a step farther in that diree- 
tion would cost the Premier half his power. Catholics appear 
unable to see that in States of many creeds the Government, 
if it desires perfect religious toleration, is always compellel to 
purchase it by rigidly abstaining from an appearance of 
favouring the minority ; that an effective use of Catholic votes 
to secure a purely Catholic end would be met by a shout from 
the majority that Catholics should not have votes at all, that 
by their unwise bluster they are making a most comples and 
difficult position absolutely untenable. 
The position is complicated to the last degree. 
only the policy, but the duty of British statesmen to keep their 
foreign action fairly in accord with the sentiment of the 


t is not 


their approval of the annexation of Rome. 
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majority of the population. They have not the power, even if 
they had the will, to act as Count Bismarck under similar cir- 
cumstances might act, and say “ This is the wiser line of action, 
and I shall pursue it, whether the people like it or not.” They 
must keep in harmony with their supporters, and of those sup- 
porters in the Commons, 300 out of 350 are opposed to inter- 
ference on behalf of the Temporal Power, most of them strongly 
opposed, quite as strongly opposed as the Catholics are favour- 
able,—many ideas bad and good, religious hatreds, liberal con- 
victions, dislike of wars, horror of priestly government, the deep 
and almost enthusiastic regard for Italy converging to strengthen 
On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that one-fifth of their supporters, 
the Catholic Irish Members, and perhaps one-third of the people 
throughout the United Kingdom who elect Liberals, are desirous 
to abrogate that annexation, so desirous that they would post- 
pone every other end to gain that one. We say there is reason 
to believe, for, as the 7'//et should remember, the unity of 
Catholics on the point is by no means clear, the election for 
Meath, for example, clearly showing that in that county the 
masses care more for a certain secular end than for a semi- 
spiritual one. But granting the Catholics their own case, which 
opinion among their followers is an elective Government to 
accept, that which will cost them one-third of their votes, or 
that which will cost them two-thirds, and cost them without 
conciliating the one-third? Forit should be remembered that 
alliance between the Tories and the Catholics on this point is 
impossible, that no conceivable concession from the Ministry 
could have the least effect, that the seceding Liberals would on 
this point be supported not merely by their party, but by the 
whole of the opponents who habitually resist them. Even if 
it is true, which is not proved, that all Ireland sympathzes 
with the 7i//et, Ireland is but one of the Three Kingdoms, and 
is, in any calculation of political forces, hopelessly outweighed. 
The 7//let will say that the Catholics in England are numerous 
and might hold the balance of electoral power, but the asser- 
tion is unfounded. The faintest notion that any such power 
was being exerted in such a way would make a pledge to resist 
interference the sine qué non of an English election, and it 
would be taken by both sides. 

We have argued this question as Mr. Glyn might argue it, 
on party grounds alone, for we deplore the political incapacity 
of Ultramontanism as a misfortune to the Empire, which will 
never arrive at religious justice while one sect persists in 
irritating all other sects into unjust repression. There ought 
to be a Catholie in the Cabinet, but how is it possible to put 


one there while four-fifths of the electors are taught 
by Catholics to suspect that he will use his influ- 
which those four- 


ence therein to promote purposes 
fifths not only disapprove, but think actually treacherous ¢ 
But upon the higher ground of national well-being, which we 
have hitherto avoided, we regard the latest Catholic ery as 
entirely baseless. Every nation must obey the law of its 
existence, and the law of ours is that a people has a right to 
choose its own form of government. The Romans, accorling 
to Catholic opinion, are a people ; and if they are, they havea 
right to make a successful revolt, and call in allies too to help 
them. Nothing can over-ride that right except that will of 
Heaven in which fervent Catholics at heart believe, but which 
neither is nor can be a controlling reason with a Protestan* 
or even a semi-Protestant power. It would be well for 
Catholicism, well, it may be, for the world, that the Pope 
should be sovereign; but then his sovereignty must be over 


some place which accepts him, for even the world has no 
complete right to force him upon the Romans. 


THE DEBTS OF TILEOQLOGY TO SECULAR 
MOVEMENTS. 

R. LLEWELLYN DAVIES has taken for the subject of a 
\l very wise and interesting article in the ‘* Contemporary 
Review” the debt which Theology owes to what is commonly 
called the World, or rather to movements which are entirely 
outside the theological sphere, and often headed by men who have 
no belief whatever in theology. Mr. Davies shows that theology 
has been compelled by the movement in favour of * Toleration’ to 
set a much higher value on that perfect spiritual freelom whic! 
is a conlition of all real allegiance to God, and so to elevate the 
ery for ‘ Toleration’ into the demand for setting te heart at liberty; 
that the democratic movement has compelled theology to recon- 
sider the foundations of religious equality, and discover that Clrist 
req‘ires the rich anl great to live for the sake of the poor multi- 


n inisters 


tude, and, indeed, to use their riches and power only as m 
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to those who have neither riches nor power; that the economic 
movement has compellel theology to recogniza that there 
is a far higher spiritual service to be done by making men 
truly independent, é.¢., masters of themselves, than by so 
helping them in their pe difficulties as to encourage them 
to lean on the 8 nerosity of others; that the conceptions of justice 
3¢ eper understanding of human law have compelled 
theology to abandon its substi itutional theory of atonement; and 
finally, that the scientific movement has compelled theology to 
abandon its conception of God as showing himself solely or 
chiefly in rare and strange occurrences like miracles, and to retreat 
on the great declaration of St. Paul's faith in ‘*one God and 
Father of all who is above all aud through all and in all.” 

This assertion of Mr. Davies’s is profoundly true and very strik- 
ing. ai is of no sinall importance that theologians should kuow that 
3 just as apt to go astray if it attempt to interpret the 





theolog 
mind of Goi wit! 
igns of the tim 

to interpret the teaching of e 


1out reference to the teaching of events aud the 
3, as the world is apt to go astray if it attempt 
svents and the signs of the times 
without reference to the mind of God. But the essay will be very 
apt to give rise to a criticism of this kind; If theology can only 
learn the true mind of God on subjects of this importance, wider 

ny ,as it were, from the world,—if some of its highest lessons 
are mere aftert houghts to which it has been compelled to come 
under penalty of losing all hold upon the world unless it could 
discover some spiritual which would harmonize 
with the **manifest destiny” of social movements,—how can 
it be said to be in any sense the organ of revelation? If 
the test of human science is to aiticipaie, it should be still 


nein! 
principie 


tie 
more the test of divine science. A theology, a science of 
God, which kas to be kept straight, and often to be set 


straight, by those who do not profess to derive their knowledge in 
any degree from divine — is apparently almost as much of an 
imposition, as a meteorology which only finds out after a hard 
winter is over that there was good reason for it, and which can 
always descant on the causes of a hurricane it had never predicted. 
Is there any sort of answer to this ? 

Ve think there is, and to some extent Mr. Davies gives it when 
he points ous that most of these a now adopted by 
theology under pressure from the world, were anticipated in the 
Christian revelation, though the state of the world was then so 
little prepared for the complete application of these truths 
human mind, that they had 
and neglected,—writien, as it were, in a 
which only the heat of unanticipated 
cts would one day render legible, and 


to quite new attitudes of the 
been forgotte: 


sort of invi 









movements 








yen conspicuous. Thus our Lord’s rebuke to his disciples when 
they ked n to call down fire on a Samaritan village, 
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tion "J miracle being at that time the only coneciv- 
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admitted, however, that in all these cases theology 
lid not apprehend the true purport of revelation ; iently 
well to interpret it rightly when the moment of trial came. 
Lheo} did ute; thevlogy has not, on the whole, favoured 
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economy ; theology invented an artificial aud false “ system ” 
atonement; theology proclaimed science impious. In fact, theology 
could not master her own brief. What, then, has theology done 
for the world in these cases which the world could not haya 
done for itself? low shall we call a science divine which 
had to be sent back to school by the world to learn to read itg 
own lesson aright? ‘The answer is suggested, we think, by 


asking another,—How, if the Christian theology is diving 
when it teaches the existence of the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, could it fuil to 


happen that the history of human life would do as much 
towards interpreting theology, as theology towards interpreting 
the meaning of human life? If God reveals himself ix man 
as well as fo man, how could the secular world and its history 
help contributing a grand share to the explanation of God's true 
meaning? Revelation itself is always asserting that theologians are 
quite as sure, or rather more sure, to go wrong in their own line ag 
other men in theirs. As Dr. Norman MacLeod said the other day 
in that fine sermon on “ War and National Judgment,” * which the 
(Queen had the good sense to admire and command to be published, 
—there was never any favouritism shown in God's lessons either 
to the people who received the revelation, or to the class through 
whom especially they received it. ‘*'The priests,’ they cried in 
God's name to the so-called religious people of the time, 
‘said not, Where is the Lord? and they that handle the 
aw knew me not. ‘The pastors also transgressed against 
me, aud the prophets prophesied by Baal, and walked 
after the the things that do not profit,’”"—surely a very 
distinct assertion indeed that the theologians were quite as sure to 
go wrong in interpreting the true meaning of God's revelation, as 
the world in discussing the true drift of his Providence. If there 
be any truth in revelation, the large secular human experience is 
as entirely pervaded by a divine guidance, though it be unconsci- 
ous or less conscious of it, as is the theological teaching, and neither 
cau really understand or do its own work right, without the full 
co-operation of the other. Unless the teacher tries to sympathize 
with the learner, and the learner tries to enter into the mind of 
the teacher, neither succeeds. ‘The difficulties of the learner should 
give a new drift to the lessons of the teacher, and the explanations 
of the teacher should give a new drift to the inquiries of the learner. 
ievelation was in the main a record of the mind of God in rela- 
tion to a particular age, or succession of ages, and a particular 
people, and a particular condition of human morality and society. 
Yo divine what it would have to say in relation to a perfectly new 
class of moral and social conditions, was to solve a problem in which 
two distinct elements, the full appreciation of the new 
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there were 
tendencies at work in human society, and the interpretation of the 
spiritual bearing of the former revelation on those tendencies. It 
seems perfectly clear that for both these elements to concur success- 
fully, the interpreters of revelation must enter fully into the ‘ sigus 
of the times,’—/.¢., the signs of the divine agency in human history, 
while the people must enter into the divine character, the teaching 
of God as to himself. ‘The growing necessity for ‘ toleration,’ the 
increasing power of the democratic currents in modern society, the 
lessons of political economy, the moral bearing of popular justice, 
the drift of scientific discovery, are all as much divine helps to the 
true interpretation of theology, as theology is a divine help to the 
true interpretation of these secular facts. 

Well but, it will be asked, if it be admitted that theology does 
need these external helps to prevent her from going astray, what 
is there of independent teaching that she can be said to contribute 
to the lesson of secular movements? If, in order to understand 
the sacredness of spiritual freedom, theology has to learn the com- 
inon-place lesson of ‘ toleration,’ for instance, from the world, what 
can theology be said to teach tothe world? Why just this, that before 
you can ensure even ‘toleration’ you must go much deeper than 
toleration, and get at a spiritual justification for toleration, which is 
only to be found in the discovery that no allegiance to ‘Truth or 
worth anything that is not really free and uncompelled. 
a higher spiritual 
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rights, would have been almost mischievous ; the enthusiasm it has 
ined has been derived from the religious principle that all men, 
—the rich and powerful especially,—owe to the “ dim, common 
populations ” the ministry of their lives. ‘Theology transfigures 
the haggling acquisitive motive of the man who demands his 
fair share of the world’s happiness, into the generous motive of 
the man who demands the right to give himself up to the ser- 
yice of those who are most miserable and helpless. And so in 
all the other instances, what theology contributes is a new, 
and deeper, and nobler motive for tendencies which the world tries 
to justify on vulgar grounds. Where the world calls for a mere 
modus vivendi, theology makes a demand on the heart which trans- 
forms the modus vivendi into a deeper principle of social harmony 
and disinterested duty. Falsely as theology has often interpreted 
the meaning of God, it has always aimed high, and blundered rather 
in the work of interpreting the human facts of life, than in its mo- 
tive. As we have said, even the doctrine of persecution was in 
theory a noble /ind of error, far nobler than the doctrine of indiffer- 
ence and ‘toleration.’ The ‘corruption of the higher’ was, as usual, 
infinitely worse than ‘ the corruption of the lower.’ Ecclesiastical 
persecution became a more venomous and hateful thing than 
Lacodicean indifference had it in its power to become. But not 
the less the theological contempt for bodily ease and pleasure in 
comparison with spiritual health, was of noble origin, and a fear- 
ful practical evil only because it was a mistake to suppose that 
spiritual health could ever be extracted out of attempts to terrify 
and bribe the conscience into actions which were not good unless 
they were free. After all, theology has done as much to keep the 
world from sinking into vulgar compromises with expediency, as 
the world has done to keep theology from cruelly trampling on the 
natural and the human, in its effort after the supernatural and 
divine. 








CASTE IN THE KITCHEN. 

IE ladies who are attacking and defending the housewifely 
character of Englishwomen seem to us to miss, purposely, 

one grand element in the question, and that is the extreme dis- 
like felt by English servants for notable housewives. They can 
hardly be induced to endure them. ‘The Frenchwoman of the 
middle-class, whose economical skill is held up to such admiration, 
exerts it in no slight degree at the expense of her domestics, who 
are well treated in some ways—talked to, for example, as_ if 
they were human beings like their employers—but are governed, 
not to say driven, in a style which English servants in the more 
civilized districts have decided not to endure. French servants 
do not mind it, or at least do not rebel against it, think scolding 
part of the bargain, expect or rather enjoy an incessan’ inter- 
ference, which is compensated by their consequent position as 
humble friends, look upon meanness as rather a virtue than a vice, 
and are, if not eager to learn, at least penetrated with the idea 
that they ought to be. English servants are of a different type. 
Their pride is their knowledge of their work, their foible im- 
patience of interference, and their most confirmed habit a re- 
ticence or artificiality in the presence of superiors which of itself 
almost prohibits the humble-friend relation so frequently met with 
in France, and in Italy almost universal. An Italian manservant 
in particular is the best servant in the world, provided he 
is treated as a sort of child of the house, and one of the worst if 
he is not. Euglish housewives in almost every grade of the 
middle-class purchase household peace at the cost of abstaining 
from any personal share in the executive details of the household 
economy. ‘The better the cook, the less will she tolerate her mis- 
tress being constantly in the kitchen ; the more active the house- 
maid, the less will she bear to be * follered about and drove.” 
Many excellent servants dislike even to be much talked to, the 
restraint which English manners compel them to put upon their 
speech, voices, and manner speedily becoming irksome. It is 
one of the strangest facts in our civilization, and one which throws 
a great light on many educational failures, that the Dritish servant 
never adopts the conventional manner permanently ; never sees 
that the low voice, and the civil * way,” and the restrained 
temper are distinctly in themselves better things than the clang- 
ing tongue and rough manner and habit of unrestraint universal 
among our semi-civilized population. ‘The low voice of the 
dining-room is laid aside in the kitchen, the civil way becomes 
brutal frankness at home, and once out of doors, the restrained 
temper gives way toa chronic fury. We back a servant, educated, 
trained, disciplined to mildness as no gentleman or lady is disei- 
plined, to be more outrageously violent than any other human being. 


This dislike of interference, which has its good side, being as it is 
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a form of the English desire for personal independence, is con- 
stantly, as all our comic literature bears witness, pushed to most 
ridiculous lengths, till the mistress is almost asked what she does 
out of her own apartments, and the struggle always ends in one of 
two alternatives. ‘The mistress may have bad servants, and make 
herself and everybody else miserable by licking them into shape— 
losing them at the end of the process—or she may search for good 
servants, and having found them, let them pretty much alone, con- 
tent to give the’ machine a touch when it seems to be getting out 
of gear. ‘The latter alternative is adopted by all who understand 
England and are not too closely pressed for money ; details are 
let alone; the kitchen is visited once a day; and the mis- 
tress, instead of presenting herself till dinner-time in the 
guise of a slatternly nurse, as so many Frenchwomen and 
Italians do, is as neat through the day as if she expected a 
host of admirers to call. She pays a good deal for her compara- 
tive leisure, it is true, sometimes in money, sometimes in a kind of 
orderly discomfort—the slightest break in the routine putting 
everybody out—very often in a badly supplied table. This last 
constant complaint of Englishmen, who write to the papers 
about it whenever they get a chance in the most downright 
earnest, must have some foundation; but it does not, we 
imagine, proceed from the housewife’s inability to cook or teach 
cooking. ‘There is no conceivable reason why a lady should cook 
a bit better than a tolerably attentive servant, and it is not teach- 
ing so much as careful direction that a decent servant wants, and 
very often does not get, not because her mistress does not know 
how to direct, but because she does not care. Women, as a rule, 
do not care about eating, rather deride individual peculiarities ot 
taste in eating; and men, who, as a rule, do care a little too 
much, are, by the English system of independence, precluded from 
direct interference with the kitchen. ‘They must either put up 
with food they dislike, or improve it through lectures to their 
wives, which, if they have any sense or geniality, they will try to 
avoid. 

It.is not a knowledge of cookery, or of dressmaking, which is 
wanted of Englishwomen, but admiuistrative skill; and this 
English society takes the most elaborate pains to destroy. The 
habit of economy, that is, of fitting ends to pecuniary means, is 
hardly possible to those who can possess no property ; and were not 
the instinct corrected by the thrift peculiar to the sex, the ten- 
dency to regard all things that interest them as important things, 
all Englishwomen would be wasteful. Dressmaking, the easiest of 
all acquirements, is rarely learned except under pecuniary pressure, 
and the art is for that reason-shirked, lest people should think that 
the women who have acquired it had no money to buy dresses. ‘The 
independence of the kitchen, again, prevents girls from acyuiring 
household knowledge, servants objecting strongly to ** too many 
mistresses,” while the peculiar caste pride of the eountry, a pride 
which, bad as it often is and deeply as it injures society, has its 
justifications, rebels against placing girls in habitual contact with 
the kitchen. English girls are really, though not formally, as com- 
pletely secluded as if they were bred in convents, and the attempt 
to teach them practical housekeeping interferes, or is supposed to 
interfere, with that seclusion. All that can be taught them is a 
certain theory of administration, and this is taught, and in, we 
should say, the majority of instances is taught exceedingly well. 
The celerity with which “young housekeepers,” as ignorant as 
rabbits, learn to wield the modest sceptre of an ordinary house is 
hea 


almost a marvel, more especially where, as in thousands of t 
best governed houses in England—say, for one example, the 
majority of parsonages—the means to be expenled are so very 
limitel, No Frenchwoman can surpass the clergyman’s wife, 
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whieh nothing offends through want of refinement, and in 
which, though there may be half-a-dozen chillren, there is 
never a symptom of scurry or confusion. Where the deficiencies 
of which ** A French Lady” complaine:! exist, they are usually dae 
far more to waut of will than waut of power, and would not be 
corrected by any change in our system of education. There are 
extravagant women, and careless women, and slatternly women 
all over the world; bat in Eugland the tendency is always to- 
wards decent, regular, though somewhat expensive, iseholl 
administration. 

Phe real evil with which in this, as in every other matter, we In 
this country have to contend, is not the ignorance of le- 
class, whether of cooking or of dress, so much as the depth of th 
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long since disappeared. ‘The cook in a moderate house was, as 
far as education, and ideas, and refinement went, little more than 
an edition of her mistress on thicker paper, the maid was a slightly 
more flaunty repetition of the daughter of the house. Now, while 
cook and maid have scarcely improved except in a few departments 
of positive knowledge, such as reading and writing, mother and 
daughter have begun to experience that refining effect of here- 
ditary culture, which in England, more than in any country in the 
world, walls off those who obtain it. Our people are neither 
ladies nor gentlemen by nature, are in that respect far below the 
French, the Italians, or the Irish, and the depth of the impression 
made by culture, the change it creates even in external attributes, 
in voice, temper, manners, and daily habits, is therefore marked 
to exaggeration, so marked as to produce between the cultivated 
and the uncultivated a mutual recoil so excessive as to involve 
very often suspicion and even hostility. The kindly intercourse 
which would make it possible for educated women to be the imme- 
liate and constant instructors of those they employ has become 
impossible without an unendurable restraint on both sides, and 
will remain impossible until years of education, perhaps gene- 
vations of educations, have exercised their civilizing influence upon 
the masses. It is a bad thing that it should be so, but we must 
pay the penalty of ages of neglect ; and one of them is that 
English wives and daughters cannot live among, and tliercfore 
educate, servants, as can the women of lands where the social 
chasms are less deep. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> — 
MR. CARDWELL. 
(To THE Epirorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The most recent episode in the discussion on our military 
preparations at home—a discussion which may be said to have 
been now voted by the nation to be en permancuce—is almost 
of a kind to make one hopeless of our present newspaper and 
Parliamentary government. 

For the last six months or more, every newspaper in the country 
has been filled with denunciations of Mr. Cardwell for a blunder 
universally attributed to him, with reference to the store of breech- 
loaders (v veserve ; Mr. Cardwell has at last published a statement 
which does not affect the actual charge against him in the smallest 
degree, yet everyone of the Liberal daily papers have accepted the 
reply as completely refuting a charge which that reply does not 
attempt to meet. Let us recapitulate the facts. 

On the lst of August of jast year Sir John lay, commenting 
on the vote for the 20,000 additional men, said that he did not 
believe that there was any use in voting the men unless greater 
care was taken that an adequate supply of the best obtainable 
arms should be kept in readiness for all, whether those newly 
enlisted or those actually in the ranks. No one who reads his 
speech and the debate of the following day on supply can 
doubt that that was the point he was making, and that the 
whole House so understood it. Unfortunately, in drawing 
out the facts in support of this, he, by an obvious verbal slip, 
said (I quote always from the 7imes’ report of the following day), 
** We had not 20,000 brecch-loaders ready for service for the Army, 
the Militia, and the Volunteers.” On that verbal slip Mr. Card- 
well fastened, and stated triumphantly that we had 500,000 breech- 
loaders ‘*‘in store.” ‘The House was not satisfied, and on the 
following day Mr. Sinclair-Aytoun and Sir John Pakington 
pressed Mr. Cardwell for a more exact statement as to whether 
these 300,000 were really surplus rifles not required for arming the 
Regular Army, the Militia, or the Marines. 

No one who will take the trouble of reading the debate can 
doubt for an instant that the House rose with the full conviction 
that, altogether irrespective of the ordinary regimental supplies of 
arms kept up to provide for immediate contingencies, there were 
300,000 rifles which on any sud n emerge ney would ly availalk to 
increase the armed force of the country, and that the only cause 
which delayed their immediate issue to the Volunteers was the 
necessity for taking proper precautions for the care of such delicate 
weapons. On the Sth August, in answer to Mr. Sinclair-Aytoun, 
Captain Vivian, speaking for Mr. Cardwell, said, still more em- 
phatically, that the breech-loaders in yiserve Were 260,964, and 
breech-loading carbines, 30,456. 

Ten days afterwards, when Parliament had been prorogued, a 
letter from Lord Elcho appeared in the 7is, announcing that he 
had had a personal interview with Mr, Cardwell, who had met him 
for that express purpose, and that from him he had heard that * of 
JU0 are required to 
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meet present pressing demands at home and abroad for the Army. 
Navy, Marines, Pensioners, and Militia.” “ 
remaining 200,000, a considerable portion is, I believe, in Canada.” 

On these facts this definite charge was made against Mr, 
Cardwell,—xot that it was not possible for him to show that there 
was a@ store of 300,000 breech-loaders, but that the House of 
Commons had most anxiously endeavoured to ascertain in what 
sense that store was available, that he had succeeded in leaving it 
absolutely under the impression that the rifles were available in 
one sense, while ten days afterwards he was obliged to admit that 
in that sense they were not available at all. 

Mr. Cardwell took no notice of Lord Elcho’s statement, signed 
by him in fullin the 7%mes, and with reference to a subject on 
which Mr. Cardwell had himself summoned him as a representative 
volunteer, obviously not for his private information, but as a 
means of letting the Volunteer force in the country become 
acquainted with the facts. 

‘Then a foolish address is got up in Greenwich, which, again, 
makes the verbal slip of saying very vulgarly that Mr. Cardwell 
has mistated as to there being 300,000 breech-loaders “in store.” 
On that verbal slip Mr. Cardwell, according to his custom, fastens, 
and produces by way of retort a return moved for by Mr. Sinclair. 
Aytoun, showing that there was ‘a store” of 300,000 breech- 
loaders before Parliament was prorogued. 

Briefly, then, what occurred was this. The House was most 
anxious to ascertain whether the nation was adequately prepared 
for sudden emergencies, and pressed and repressed the question, 
Mr. Cardwell, ingeniously taking advantage of the verbal slips of 
his assailants, evaded the question, and as soon as Parliament was 
prorogued, was obliged to admit that in the sense in which the 
House had wished it should be ready the nation was utterly un- 
prepared. ‘These facts, founded on no particle of anonymous 
evidence, but on the speeches in Parliament and on the signed 
statements of a member of the House selected by Mr. Cardwell 
himself, were commented on by every newspaper in the kingdom, 
If it was possible for a clear conception of the exact nature of the 
true complaint against Mr. Cardwell to reach the minds of every 
newspaper writer in the kingdom, it must have done so in this 
instance. Yet such is the wear and tear of our newspaper work 
on men’s lives, and so impossible is it for men to keep more than 
the immediate question of the hour fresh before their minds, that 
no sooner does Mr. Cardwell repeat his old tactics, and catching at 
verbal flaws, write on a point entirely irrelevant to the real issue, 
than each of the daily Liberal papers unsay all that they have said, 
and assume that they must have wronged Mr. Cardwell, because 
he restates again one of the facts on which the original charge was 
founded, but which a silly slip of the Conservatives in their eager- 
ness to find fault had induced them to dispute. 

How are we, then, ever to get rid of this ingenious special pleader 
from the position in which his first duty is to make it luminously 
clear to the nation and the House how facts actually are, and who 
has resolutely determined to use all his faculty in concealing the 
true character of facts.—I aim, Sir, &c., F. 


DICTATORSHIVPS AND NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES. 

(To THe EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sirn,—The letter from ‘A Whig,” in your last number, ought 
not to pass unanswered by those who think that their hatred of 
tyranny is as strong as his, and yet do not accept his con- 
clusions. ‘* A Whig” has contrived to be equally unfair to the 
Spectator, to Republicans, and to the Provisional Government of 
France. Professing to ‘recognize in the Spectator the familiar 
arguments with which the Imperial Press, during the last twenty 
years, has opposed Parliamentary Government,” he entirely over- 
looks the all-important difference that your arguments applied 
exclusively to a time when the nation concerned was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with a powerful invader, and could not by 
any candid mind be used to justify the uncontrolled exercise of 
the functions of the executive, without consulting the people, in 
time of peace. Should M. Gambetta employ the armies now 
being formed in France to overawe his own countrymen after the 
restoration of peace, and should he then decline to submit the 
question of the continuance of his Government to the vote of an 
Assembly, it will be time for “* A Whig” to class him in the same 
category as Napoleon III., and to bring his ‘ old objection to all 
despots” to bear against him. 

In the meantime, can he deny these two things? 1. That the 
French people might, if they liked, upset the Provisional 
Government at any moment, and instal another in its place, that 
Government having even smaller means than Executives in the 
freest of countries commonly possess, of maintaining its authority 
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by the use of force. 2. That, a fortiori, the French people might, | 
if they liked, insist upon having a National Assembly to decide on 
the legitimacy of the Government and to control its policy. If 
these two questions be answered, as I believe they must be, in the 
affirmative, then what becomes of the talk about dictators and 
despots ? 

Clearly it would be as easy to overthrow Gambetta as it was to 
overthrow Napoleon after he had Jost his armies and thus enabled 
the popular feeling to express itself. If he is not overthrown, it 
is because the people approve of his dictatorship. At such terrible 
crises as these, power belongs to him who can wield it, by the | 
highest and best of titles; aud if all who are able to lead the 
nation should hold back from constitutional scruples, anarchy and 
national disaster could be the only resuii. It is the veriest | 
pedantry of constitutionalism to denounce the man who in such a 
case declines to summon an assembly as guilty of the crime of 
despotism. | 

Englishmen are very fond of teaching other countries how to 
carry on their internal affairs, and “ A Whig” apparently par- | 
takes of this amiable weakness. For my part, I do not attempt 
to say whether or not an Assembly would be for the advantage of | 
France; I leave that to France herself. 

If “A Whig” will turn his attention to another quarter, he | 
will find that we ourselves do not hesitate to suspend the safe- | 
guards of liberty when menaced by dangers that are as nothing | 
to those that imperil France. When, not very long ago, Parlia- 
ment suspended the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, giving the 
Executive in that island a more truly despotic power than is 
now enjoyed by M. Gambetta, I hope he protested against the 
measure and denounced the Ministers who proposed it. If not, | 
I fear his attachment is rather to the forms of freedom than to 
its substance; which I trust, Sir, is not the case with your 


obedient servant, A Rapicat. 
| 





ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—As a faithful subscriber for many years to the Spectator, 
its weekly advent is to me the expected visit of a welcome and | 
congenial friend. Its spirit of constructive Liberalism expresses | 
my ideas of true progress, and its unmistakable patriotism 
redeems from taiut of anarchy its progressive tendency. But on 
the subject of England’s position in European politics, it appears 
to me to be behind the more advancel thought of the time. I 
eartily concur in your fear that a selfish egotism may destroy our 
position as one of the great Powers; and that we must seek to 
aim at some clear form of political consistency. I agree with you 
that we should not allow our Army to become “a gigantic system 
of out-door relief for the younger sons of the landed gentry,” and 
that its numbers and efficiency must be maintained at a proper 
level. Lut beyond all this, there appears to be a realm of true 
progress and alvanced civilization in which England is fitted above | 
all nations of Europe to take a leading, probably the leading place. | 
Tam not one of the ‘ peace-at-any-price” party, but I must say | 
‘that the wretched spectacle of two leading nations mutilating each | 


whether at Geneva or Brussels. ‘Then we might venture to hope, 
even in our own day, to see verified in fact another augury of the 
prophet of the nineteenth century, that ‘* the common-sense of 
most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, and the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapt in universal law.” 

Sir, if your admirable and influential journal could in ever so 
slight a degree further these great and alvanced principles, which 
many thoughtful men hold to be the true foreign policy of England, 
you will indeed have helped to confer the greatest possible blessing 
on this and succeeding generations.—I am, Sir, &e., C. IL. F. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RECOGNITION OF THE 
LATE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPEecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—The Pull Mall Gazette commented as you do, ia your last 
number, upon a letter of mine to the D.i/y News, to the effect that 
Mr. Gladstone, in answer to a letter of mine, had written, saying 
that Lord Palmerston'’s premature recognition of the coup d'etat 
threw him out of office. ‘This error is mine, not Mr. Gladstone's ; 
and I at once wrote to the Pull Mull Gazette to say so. As yet 
(Jan, 11), my letter has not been inserted in that journal. May 


| Task you therefore, as an act of justice to Mr. Gladstone, to per- 


mit me to explain that the passage I quoted from one of his letters 
showed that he was quite cognizant of the order of the facts in 
question—where he says that “he was not aware of the particular 
meaning of my reference to the recognition of the Empire in 
1852, which would appear to have been on the part of the British 
Government prompt, but not premature.” I see now that this 
was telling me I was in error in the assumption I had made, in 
my letter to him, that Lord Palmerston had made such recogni- 
tion. What Mr. Gladstone did refer to, when he said Lord 
Palmerston had been deprived of office, was his lordship’s 


| ** personal” act to which I had subsequently referred. 1 had 


confounded Lord Palmerston’s instructions to Lord Normanby, 
immediately previous to the cop d'vtat, with the subsequent re- 
cognition of the Empire by our Government. I had heard 
eminent French publicists so often speak of Lord Palmerston 
recognizing the coup d'ctrt while Louis Napoleon’s hands were 
red with the blood of French citizens, that I, who ought to have 
known better, had come to regard the impression as true; and 
this led me to misunderstand Mr. Gladstone’s references, which I 
regret, and for which it is my duty to apologize.—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Cockspur Street, Jan. 11, 1871. Gro. JAcon Horyoake. 

[We do not understand completely our correspondent's letter. It 
is perfectly true that the British Government, xo¢ Lord Palmerston 
personally, did recognize, and recognize immediately, the Govern- 
ment of the coup d'ctat in the only way possible to them, ‘ while 
Louis Napoleon's hands were red with the blood of French citizens,” 
and a fortnight before the plébiscite which gave a sort of national 
sanction to that act.—Ed. Spectator.] 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 


(To Tue Evitor OF THE “SPecTATOR.”) 
























other in ferocious death-struggle and bathing the smiling plains of St,—Those who, like myself, though not Rugbaians, regard 
France in fraternal blood, deepens in our hearts the sad conviction | the prosperity or adversity of the greatest school in the land with 
that the middle ages are not yet past, and that true enlightenment eyes und hearts as eager and anxious as any that have seen and 
and civilization must yet be sought in the future. felt the power of Arnold and ‘Temple, will surely be pained to 

What organized society permits two of its members to fight hear of the arbitrary, unexplained dismissal of two of the most 
savagely to the bitter end of a bloody quarrel, without interfering to | valuable and most respected masters on the staff. 
prevent such shameful results of basest passions; and how long) ‘That no reasons (as I understand) have been given, ought, per- 
will it be ere Europe awakes from dreams of mutual distrust, and | haps, to excite little surprise among the initiated. The Conserva- 
‘learns to federate in peacefal determination to live righteously in | tive trustees of this once flourishing institution will doubtless 
"congratulate themselves that their revolutionary leaven is already 
beginning to work, and that the time will soon come when the 

motto shall be, not ‘* Floreat,” but ‘* Floreret Rugbeeia.” 

I may be allowed to add that Iam in no way connected with 

| Rugby or with its masters.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 


mutual forbearance and harmony ? 

Surely England never more utterly mistook her true policy 
than when she refused her part in the proposed conference of 
Geneva,—one of those flashes of political genius which redeem the 
character of Napoleon III. from utter condemnation. Let her 
now tacitly and nobly confess her fault by taking the initiative as | 
the apostle of this great and advanced policy, which, if steadily | 
ani consistently upheld by her as England's foreign policy, would 
capilly grow in European favour. By her position as an inde- 
pendent and disinterested neutral, she is peculiarly fitted to 
proclaim it. And her voice would be hailed by nations worn out | 

| 
| 
| 





POETRY. 
nccaliipeeniaes 
SONNET TO THOMAS CARLYLE. 
(SUGGESTED BY AN ARTICLE IN THE LAST “SPeECTATOR.”) 

Ou graphic writer of the rugged pen, 

Who scornest the true bard’s enraptur’d rhyme, 
yy which into the solitudes we climb 

OF the deep hills, or laughing mountain glen, 

‘To find the peace lost ’mid the sons of men, 

‘lo fly from this world’s want and strife and crime, 
Aud only catch afar the soften’d chime 


by the exhaustion of gigantic armies and the miseries of conflict. 
Do increase of forces, no bluster, no taking this side or that, no 
iuterference in the quarrel, of other nations, would so elevate her 
into her old plaze as a leading power, as a steady assertion of the 
need and possibility of federation. 

Lot her issue an annual invitation to make her Court the council- 
chiuber of Europe, or to meet on any other neutral ground, | 
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That rings in happy cities, now and then:— 
I would be rather he, whose simple lay 
Makes the heart glad like the wild skylark’s song, 
Or cuckoo’s in the woods the summer long, 
‘ The idle singer of an empty day,’ 
Than one who only rests from sore complaint, 
Groaning, heroic work in flame to paint! 
January 11, 1871. J. H. HW. 
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fOld lion, smooth thy mane: no need to t 

‘Tis but a puny rhymster’s penny whistle”] 









Mr. Carty Le, you earnest man, 

Preach to a frivolous world you can, 

Preach to a frivolous world you must, 

Lest in its seabbard your good sword rust ; 
But, Mr. Carlyle, we are earnest too,— 
May a poor rhymster, Sir, preach to you ? 
Masculine Titan of ruggedest mind, 
Frowning majestic on weak mankind, 

Is it in scorn or in pity more 

That you bid those dreadfullest thunders roar 
At sour, pharisaical, wry-faced cant ? 

But, Mr. Carlyle, don’t you sometimes rant ? 


Much as I love you, ‘Thomas Carlyle, 

Iam stirred sometimes by a righteous bile, 
As thy infinitesimal sparks of sense 

Float mistily dim in the vast immense :— 
Must the Infinities’ sorrowful gaze 

Rest ever on billowy tenebrous haze ? 
Many a windbag, thou shifty knight, 


Hath been pierced by the point of thy falchion bright ; 


Vainly from thee are impostors screened, 
Stately bewigged and bebombazined : 

Thou strippest all bare the pretentious prig : 
Off with the bombazine: off with the wig. 
The shivering Duke of Windlestraw 

Shrinks at thy presence in mumbling awe ; 
His pinchbeck coronet’s Brummagem lustre 
Looks common, however his Grace may bluster. 
But he huddles his old rags on him again, 

As thy voice dies out in his moonstruck brain. 
Could he but feel thy scathing scorn, 

He would curse the hour he ever was born; 
The smirking gigman would cower in his gig ; 
But, ah! true Thomas, he cares not a fig; 
His mind is too gross, and his aims too low, 
To wince at a bolt from Olympian snow. 
Thou a tempestuous ocean-wave 

Wrathfully storming each dismal cave, 
Striving with manfullest force to drag 

The shelving sand from the treacherous crag : 
To beat man’s pitiful barriers down, 

And the world in a levelling deluge drown. 

So rising over the weltering tide 

The granite peaks shall alone abide, 

And a hero race of resistless might 

Guide the frail nations in justice and right : 
O great strong heart! thou art true as stecl,— 
Prick Rosinaute :—the windmills reel. 

But we, poor poets, ah! what are we ? 

Just rivers that make for the swallowing sea,— 
Now in a cataract pouring steep, 

Now through a meadow-land calm and deep ; 
Some of us nothing but babbling rills, 
Restlessly breaking the peace of the hills. 

We water the earth with a fostering care ; 
We glass in our bosom the landscape fair ; 
And the blissful calm of our ceaseless roll 
Brings manifold peace to the weary soul. 
E’en the tiniest brooklet narrow and mean 
Makes some little corner of woodland green. 
Go on, true Thomas; but own we, too, 

Have a poor task in the world to do, 

And our waters at last pass into the sea, 

To be dashed on the rugged coast, Thomas, by thee. 
We welcome thy prose with a loving smile, 
And hail thee one of us, Thomas Carlyle, 


BOOKS. 


——=< 

MR. CORDERY’S ILIAD.* 
| In a note to the second volume of this translation, Mr, Cordery 
| adopts the profession of faith laid down by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
| in relation to the translation of Homer,—except, indeed, the ex. 
hortation to attempt it in an English hexameter verse, which he 
rejects as “‘too forced an exotic.” He tells us also in his preface 
that the two principal aims of his blank-verse translation haye 
been ‘‘ rapidity of movement and directness of speech,” so that we 
know pretty distinctly what is the general standard of excellence 
by which he himself would have his effort tried. ‘Trying it by 
such a standard, it is not easy to pass upon it any universal judg. 
ment. ‘There is a great masculine vigour in it, and now and then, 
though rarely, a great felicity of expression ; on the other hand, Mr, 
Cordery is not often musical ; he is far too fond of archaisms; and he 
frequently misses the delicate touches of both religious and human 
emotion. That Mr. Cordery’s version is always direct, may be at 
once admitted, and in some passages, especially the wrathful 
passages, this directness attains a very high order of Homeric 
force. That it is rapid in the same sense in which Homer is rapid 
is, we think, much less true. Mr. Cordery attains rapidity too 
| often by a certain habit of abbreviation, or short-hand reporting, 
—the leaving out of the English articles being one of his favourite 
expedients, which gives the effect of speech ¢wnbling on to its end, 
in a hurry too great to be natural and musical. Homer's style is 
rapid as a breaking wave is rapid ; it begins and carries through 
to the end its perfect rhythm; but it is never rapid as a hurrying 
man, or a gasping messenger, or even a violent torrent is rapid. 
Iiomer never hurries, though he never lingers. Mr. Cordery hurries, 
and often jars us by his hurry so as to turn the generous vivid 
movement of the Homeric thought into a close-packed thrifty 
terseness suggesting careful economy of language. ‘Then, again, 
Mr. Cordery has sinned habitually against Mr. Arnold’s canon that 
| Homer is neither quaint nor grotesque,—not, indeed, as Mr. 
| Newman sinned against it, for great portions of Mr. Cordery’s 
| verse are really lively and natural,—but still in a way to jar con- 
'stantly on the reader's ear, and to produce a curious effect of 
/ amalgam between an ancient and modern phraseology. 
| If, however, we compare Mr. Cordery with two of his principal 
| blank-verse predecessors, Cowper and the late Lord Derby, we 
| should say he has, on the whole, greatly the advantage of both,—of 
| Cowper (whose Iliad was far inferior to his Odyssey), because he is 
| both closer to his original and far more vigorous and direct,—of Lord 
' Derby, because Mr. Cordery has taken more uniform pains, and not 
so often merged the rich Homeric detail in the wooden conven- 
| tionalisms of general phrases. But still it is impossible not to feel 
| that Mr. Cordery’s best efforts are so much above the average of 

his work, that had he given as much time in proportion to the 

whole as he has given to his most successful passages, he might 
| have very far outstripped himself. 

The great danger and difficulty of blank verse as a medium for 
| translating Homer, in the hands of any but a poet of the finest ear 
| for music, is the ease with which it relapses into pure prose, and 
| deprives the car of all that marvellous sweetness in which the 
| Ilomeric hexameter is so rich. Cowper, Lord Derby, and Mr. 
Cordery all make us feel this for long and weary passages; but 
| blank verse is certainly capable of a rhythm which would not be 
| liable to this reproach, as, for example, in Tennyson’s grand little 
| pocm on Ulysses, where the rhythm is almost as delightful as that 
|of the Homeric hexameter itself. Such lines as these would. 


| 











| fascinate the ear even of a man who did not understand our 


language,— 
“T cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy'd 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone; on shore and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
| Myself not least, but honour’d of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 
If the iad could be translated into such a blank verse as that, 
it would, we think, be as near to Homer as the English language 
is capable of attaining. But neither Cowper, nor Lord Derby, 
! nor Mr. Cordery often approaches this standard ; and for long in- 








| * The tiad of Homer. 
| Oxford, and now of Her Maje 
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tervals their versions are apt to be scannable prose, which vexes 
the ear because it suggests blank verse, without being verse at all. 
We take, for instance, the following, almost at haphazard, as a 
specimen of Mr. Cordery’s work on a level passage which does not 
specially interest him. Itis the reply of Zeus to Thetis, near the | 
end of the first book (p. 25 of Mr. Cordery’s translation), when 
Thetis has entreated Zeus to let the Greeks suffer for the insult 


to Achilles. 
Derby’s versions :—~ 
Mr. CorDery. 

“Much moved, the Ruler of the 
Clouds returned : 

‘A troublous task thou chargest; 
‘twill enrage 

Here to many an onset and re- 
proach. 

Already in full conclave of the gods 

She chides me that I grant the 
Trojans aid. 

Therefore lest she espy thee, haste 
thee back ; 

And it shall be my care that these 
things be ; 

Thy faith to strengthen, I vouch- 
safe my nod, 

Surest of testimony that proceeds 

from Powers above ; no word hath 
eer returned 

Void, or hath guiléd any, thus con- 


firm'd. 


We place side by side Mr. Cordery’s and Lord 


Lorp Derpy. 

“Then much disturb’d the Cloud- 
Compeller spoke : 

‘Sad. work thou mak’st in bidding 
mo oppose 

My will to Juno’s, when her bitter 
words 

Assail me; for full oft amid the 
gods 

She taunts me, that I aid the Tro- 
jan cause. 

But thou return, that Juno see thee 
not, 

And leave to me the furth’rance of 
thy suit. 

Lo, to confirm thy faith, I nod my 
head, 

And well among the Immortal Gods 
is known 

The solemn import of that pledge 
from me: 


I reck not of thine anger! Hear 
me more: 

Phebus Apollo takes from me this 
maid; 

So be it; and I send her hence in 
state 

High on mino own fair galley with 
my men; 

But thine from thee I then will 
seize, and tear 

Bristis in like manner from thine 
arms ; 

So shalt thou know how farI stand, 
and great, 

Above thee; so may others lay ’t to 
heart, 

And shrink from standing rival to 
their king!’ 


“Tle ceased; the other's wrath 
grew agony, 


| And in his rough broad breast in 


For ne’er wy promise shall deceive | 


or fail 
Or be recall’d, if with a nod con- 
firm'd.’” 





Now, in both of these translations alike, the movement is wooden 
and limping, though less so in Mr. Cordery’s translation than in Lord 
Derby's. In both translations you have something of the embar- 
rassed, ignoble movement of a hen-pecked husband's complaint. But 


in the original, Zeus, though he confesses with delightful simplicity | 
to his great fear of Heré’s tongue, speaks with a sweet flow of | 


language which redeems the confession from all air of the ignoble ; 
and the closing lines, in which he descants on the irrevocable 
fidelity of promises sealed with his nod, are full of majesty. Mr. 
Cordery does not fall into the depth of conventionality of Lord 
Derby's “ solemn import of that pledge,” but he does not approach 
the stately original :— 
“ Tolro yap é& suidey ye wer’ ddavaroos niyioroy 
Texump? ob yap subv Tarwayperov, OVO aTATHZ—0y, 
O00’ areredrnrov, O,56 nev HEPAAF naravevow,” 
For this, the mightiest sign I give in Heaven, 
Secures irrevocable, free from guile, 
Pledged to fulfilment, all my nod shall seal. 
If you analyze the faults in these lines of Mr. Cordery’s translation, 
they consist, besides the general want of majesty and rhythm, of the 
very colloquial ‘* ’twill,’"—a kind of “rapidity ” of which Ilomer 


never gives us any example ;—of the rather quaint and somewhat | 


awkward use of ‘onset’ in ‘‘onset and reproach,” as a rendering 


of épidyaiy évesdsiesz E2201 ;~of * chides,’ a word which we apply to 


the fault-finding of a superior, and which certainly does not ex- 
press the »</«¢7'(‘ rails at me’) of Zeus ;—of the ‘espy thee,’ by way 
of trauslation for o¢ 0467 (‘perceive thee’), which gives a gra- 
tuitous flavour of underhandedness to Heré’s jealousy, and a gra- 
tuitous and somewhat ignoble suspiciousness to the thought of 
Zeus, not borne out by the original ;—and of the failure of the last 
three lines to give any stateliness of effect to the irrevocable sign. 
This is minute criticism, but it is only by minute criticism of an 
average passage that we can try any translation by a true standard. 

Now, let us take Mr. Cordery at his best, and his best, we need 
hardly say, is very high. Again we compare him with Lord 
Derby :— 


Mr. Corpery. 
“But sovran Agamemnon made 
reply: 

‘ Flee, if thy heart so prompt thee! 
Not forme 

Delay thy going ; I ask not thy stay. 

Others are with me, who will ren- 
der still 

Due honour, and of them is Zeus 
suprenie, 

But thou—of heav'n-born kings I 
loathe thee most; 

Death and destruction dog thee at 
the heels: 

Thy strength, thine only virtue— 
tis from heav'n! 

Home then with all thy galleys and 
thy men, [erew, 

And lord it o'er the Myrmidonian 


Lorp Dery. 


twain the mind 

Was sunder’d, or to draw his sharp 
bright brand, 

Scatter the guards, and how Atrides 
down, 

Or to constrain the passion in his 
heart. 

But, while such doubt pass'd cours- 
ing through his brain, 

And he had half unsheath’d the 
glittering blade, 

Athoné came from heav'n, by Her? 
sent, 

Tho Goddess of the milk-white arm, 
who loved 

The two alike and with an equal 
care.” 


Return then, with thy vessels, if 
thou wilt, 

And with thy followers, home; and 
lord it there 

Over thy Myrmidous! I heed thee 
not! 

I care not for thy fury! 
threat: 

Since Phebus wrests Chryseis from 
my armas, 

In mine own ship, and with mine 
own good crew, 

Ifer I send forth ; and, in hor stead, 
I mean, 

Ev'n from thy tent, myself, to bear 
thy prize, 

The fair Briseis; that henceforth 
thou know 

llow far Iam thy master; and that, 
taught 

By thine example, others too may 
fear 

To rival me, and brave mo to my 
face.’ 
“Thus while he spake, Achilles 

chaf'd with rago ; 

And in his manly breast his heart 
was torn 

With thoughts conflicting —whether 
from his side 

To draw his mighty sword, and put 
to rout 

Th’ assombled throng, and kill th’ 
insulting King ; 

Or school his soul, and keep his 
anger down. 

But while in mind and spirit thus 
he mus’d, 

And half unsheath’d his sword, 
from Heav'n came down 

Minerva, sent by Juno, white-arm'd 
(Queen, 

Whose love and care both chiefs 
alike enjoy'd.” 


IIear my 


It is impossible not to see how far superior in every respect, in 
minute nuances of meaning, in general nobility and expressiveness 
of style, and in grandeur of manner, is Mr. Cordery’s version here 
to Lord Derby’s. ‘Flee, if thy heart so prompt thee,’ is far 
nearer the original g2dy: war’, J ro duuds sxioouras, than 
Lord Derby's ‘* Fly, then, if such thy mind,” though neither 
renders the 44?.a which gives the irony of heartiness to the consent. 
Lord Derby’s interpolation of ‘‘avenge my cause,” after ** guard 
my honour,” is in the rhetorical, mouthing, Popian style, and 
destroys the naturalness of the movement of Homer. Mr. 
Cordery’s interpolation of ‘ thine only virtue,’ after ‘ thy strength’ 
may be justified perhaps by the grudging hypothetical form 
of the admission, ‘if thou art very strong, a god gave thee 
this gift.’ But we find the same fault with his ‘’tis’ that we do 
with the ‘’twill’ of the first passage we have quoted,—it jars 
sadly on an ear attuned to ILomer’s generous fullness of style. 
There is something awkward, too, about the alliteration in “ But 
thine from thee I then will seize,” and the false emphasis on the 
‘*then” (which is interpolated by Mr. Cordery) gives an effect 
of anti-climax, of forcible-feeble, to the sentence, for which there is 
no excuse, as the present tense is continued in the original. But 
all the rest of the passage is truly noble: ‘the other's wrath 
grew agony,” and the lines which follow, are magnificently 
Ifomeric. How finely “ And in his rough broad breast in twain 
the mind was sundered” contrasts with Lord Derby’s conven- 
tional “* And in his manly breast his heart was torn with thoughts 
conflicting.” It is impossible to speak too highly of this noble 
passage. 

We wish we could have quoted as equally excellent the con- 
clusion, in which the effect of the appearance of Athene on 


| Achilles is related ; but here Mr. Cordery has missed, we think, 
the tone of feeling which runs through the passage :— 
| 


““Whom answer'’d Agameninon, | 


King of men: 
‘Fly thon, if such thy mind! I ask 
thee not 
On mine account to stay; others 
there are 


Will guard my honour and avenge | 


my cause : 

And chief of all, the Lord of coun- 
sel, Jove! 

Of all the Heav’n-born Kings, thou 
art the man 

I hate the most; for thou delight’st 
in nought 

But war and strife: 
allow ; 

Yet this, remember, is the gift of 
Ileav'n. 


thy prowess I 


“* She stood behind, and by his yellow locks 
Held back the hero, manifest to him 
Only ; none else might sec her; all aghast 
Achilles turned his face, and straightway know 
Pallas Athené of tho shining eyes.” 

We believe that, strictly speaking, Sa073 6: zune 226 Mjheiwra 
is not ** held him back by his yellow hair,” but simply ‘ took hold 
of him by his yellow hair,” the act not being one of restraint, 
but simply a sigu to him of her presence; and the passage gains 
in effect by ascribing to Athene a purely spiritual influence over 
the wrath of Achilles. Then ¢é2%<» surely should be expressed 
rather by “ marvelled” than by “ all aghast,” which would convey 


more the feeling of unpleasant physical surprise and dread, than of 


spiritual wonder. But the greatest fault is the failure to render 
the most striking words of the passage :— 
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“6 New 68 of Coos Paduver.” 


‘‘ Awful was her glance,” says Lord Derby, who is nearer the 


mark than Mr. Cordery, but misses the thrill of Achilles’ spirit, | 
—the shiver with which his spirit recognizes the supernatural | 
Homer says not that her glance was awful, but “and | 


presence. 
terrible to him her two eyes appeared,” which is needed as the 


key to the sudden cooling down of Achilles’ passion ; moreover, 
Hlomer uses the dual number to convey how vividly the glance of 
Achilles took in the intent gaze of the goddess, ‘ He thrilled with 
terror as he caught those eyes,” might express perhaps somewhat 
less faintly the effect of the Greck. These are the delicacies of 
expression on which so much of our delight in Homer depends. 
Mr. Cordery generally does justice to the grand vigour of his 
author, but more seldom to the finer shades of emotion he depicts. 
As a specimen, however, of his success in translating one of the 
famous passages at which so many poets have tried their hands, 


let us quote his very fine rendering of the conclusion to the 8th | 


Book, in which he has adopted from Mr. Tennyson, the phrase in 
the seventh line, ‘‘ To their highest the heavens break up :”— 

"So, lifted high with hope, the whole night through 

They camp’d outside up »1 the foughten field ; 

And many a blazing campfire flamed upon it. 

As, when in heav’n, about the fair clear moon, 

The stars rise bright, deep in a windless air, 

And every peak and promontory and grove 

Stands forth, whilst to their highest the heavens break up, 


A boundless empy1éan; every star 

Shows, and the shepherd sees with gladsome heart : 

Such and so thick in front of Ilion’s towers 

Midway betwixt the fleet and Xanthus’ streams 

The watch-fires kindled by the host of Troy. 

A thousand blazed upon the plain; by each 

Within the ruddy glow sate fifty men; 

While by their chariots stood their steeds, and champ’d 

Corn and white barley, patient for the Dawn.” 
The only fault we have to find here is with the ‘‘ boundless 
empyréan,” a phrase grand enough, but far too Miltonic, and 
wanting the simplicity of Homer. 

‘Taken asa whole, the greatest fault of the translation is certainly 
the excessive use of quaintnesses of style,—excessive, we mean, for 
a writer who accepts Mr. Arnold's canon that Homer should never 
be even quaint, should always be noble. ‘To translate &zpézo01, 
** scalp-locked,” for instance,—meaning that the Thracians wore 
a lock on the scalp, and not, as we thought for a moment, that 
their heads had been knocked together and so remained,— 
to speak of ‘‘crook’d devices,” of ‘feats of derring-do,” to 
say ‘‘ wert thou of another gotten Son,”—to talk of “ the 
skulk,” ‘ haught (for haughty), ‘ blared,” ‘* crook-wiled,” 
*‘ letch,” ** smirched,” indeed to use a host of such phrases, 
seems to us a fault destructive of the dignity and beauty 
of many a passage which might otherwise be fine. Still, 
we will say thus much of Mr. Cordery’s version ;—it is by 
far the best blank-verse translation as yet known to us; and 
if the general run of it came up to the height of his finest passages 
it would be as nearly perfect as we could hope to get. ‘This, 
however, it certainly does not do. Now and then it falls below 
Lord Derby, especially in passages of scornful irony (such as, for 
instance, that in which Here beats Artemis with her own bow), 
but usually it is far more faithful ; and it always concentrates a 
far greater strength of wrath into the speeches of denunciation. 


ON CREDIT.* 
Tuts can scarcely be considered a story likely to captivate the 
novel-reading public, yet it affords a greater promise of really 
good work from the same pen than many a more fascinating 
volume, ‘The defects seem rather those of undeveloped writing- 
power, than of that want of te essential qualifications which is 
evident in so many of the false and superficial novels of the present 
day. ‘Ihe story is too much a sketch in outline. It reads some- 
what like a narrative in which the narrator has ceased to feel 
interest. The details follow one another with a kind of positive 
and prosaic baldness which betokens an inelastic pen and an 
imagination not well warmed to the work. Add to this that there 
is only one interesting character in the book, and that about half 
are absolutely repulsive, not from exaggeration or from any 
sensational extravagance of incident, but from the selection of 
subject-matter, and it can hardly be expected that the reader 
should rise in an exhilarated frame of mind from its perusal. The 
author could not possibly, except by means of an intricate and 
sensational plot, form an uniformly pleasing story out of 
the materials employed. At the same time, the reader 
whose pet aversions are the youths and maidens of senti- 





* Un Credit. By Lady Wood. London: Chapman and Hall, 


| mental tales, to some extent human, but raddled over with g 
false paint of heroism inconsistent with their ages or circumstances 
| in order to make them interesting, will here enjoy security. Up. 
compromising truth to human nature is everywhere to the fore, 
not, however, as in the green field, but asin the muddy road. The 
| author engages to play their parts minds in which, as a general 
rule, the higher traits are conspicuous by their absence, and 
throughout they remain faithful to their engagements. Indeed, if 
‘anything, a general deterioration of character may be observed 
under Lady Wood's treatment. Many writers have found a satis. 
faction in choosing hideous and revolting specimens of human 
nature out of which they ultimately elicit precious jewels of 
goodness and truth. Lady Wood chooses the same, but, under her 
| hands, they gradually become more hideou: and revolting stil), 
Yet no accusation of exaggeratioa can be brought, and such plea. 
sure and instruction as are necessary concomitants to mere truth 
| in the delineation of character may be fairly claimed. 
| ‘The story which has, to commence with, the very considerable 
| merit of introducing us to but a few principal actors, runs ag 
| follows :—Mrs. Selwyn, a widow lady, is doing her best to make 
| both ends meet on a small income, with which aud two daughters 
she has been left after the death of her charming but extra- 
| vagant husband. ‘The experiences of this union, combined with 
| the effects of early training, have led her to adopt somewhat rigid 
notions of propriety and of the sacrifice of inclination to duty. 
So we are informed by the author; but it is only fair to admit 
| that without this assistance we should not have become possessed 
|of the fact. Indeed from her different treatment of her two 
daughters, the eldest of whom is really loveable, but does not 
resemble the worthless father, and her uncontrolled partiality for 
| the youngest, who does, but nevertheless stands, by virtue of her 
| utter heartlessness, fucile princeps among the revolting personages, 
‘the reader is in danger of completely misunderstanding her real 
character in this respect. ‘That she should not have seen her 
youngest daughter’s selfishness is indeed a plea timidly introduced 
by the author, but one which we must, with great respect, dismiss 
as, under the circumstances, wholly untenable. 

Mrs. Selwyn, actuated by her rigid notions of propriety, has 
wisely refused to sanction a marriage between her eldest daughter, 
‘Mariana, and a fascinating cavalry officer from the sister 
isle, by name Captain O'Connor, who indulges in dissipation 
when he can afford it. ‘Though economical in all other ways of 
spending money, and sufficiently regular in non-payment of 
tradesmen, he is soon in such reduced circumstances that even hi 
limited tastes can no longer be cultivated without additiona 
means, and Miss Selwyn’s two thousand pounds captivate the 
truest affections of his nature. Deeply pained by Mariana’s 
finally yielding to her mother’s wishes, but unconquered in reso- 
lution, he obtained his object in all essential particulars by marry- 
ing the youngest daughter, Bella, instead, whom he runs off with 
from a boarding-school; availing himself of some of the mysterious 
methods of marrying without consent of guardians existing ia 
brighter days, which, however inconvenient for certain social 
interests, still reflect inestimable blessings on novelists. Censur- 
able as Captain O’Connor’s conduct was,—for, considering his 
fascinations, and that Bella’s portion, being only in expectancy, 


s 
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| did not represent a present value of over two or three huadred 


pounds, he must have acted hastily from mere personal pique, 
and might surely have done much better,—Mrs. Selwyn 
does not at once despair of the prospects of the young couple. 
The favoured Bella seems to be loved, if anything, rather better: 
than before. J/ine ille lacryme. Poor Mariana’s position begins 
to be really a very hard one. She has a deep and true nature, and 
a lady-like mind and heart, and the last she has bestowed unre- 
servedly upon this worthless O'Connor. She has ceased to respect 
him, but cannot overcome the fascination, and the thought that 
her selfish little sister enjoys the place which, but for her mother’s 
happiness, she would have taken, is anguish to her. ‘The selfish 
little sister seems to enjoy all this amazingly. She has not given 
him her heart, for her heart is but so much muscle; but she is 
happy in the thought of leaving her mother, to whom she is every-- 
thing, and snubbing her sister, to whom she is nothing, and going 
with her husband to India, where she will be very much admired, 
for her beauty is perfect, and of dressing and flirting to her 
heart’s content. Mariana cannot turn to her mother for sym- 
pathy, for her mother’s mind is full of her darling’s departure, 
and she stints herself and Mariana to prepare for it. Mrs. 
Bella, of course, makes a return of monosyllabic answers and 
the prettiest indifference for all the little aids which her mother 
At last they sail away, and though the fascinating 
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great good fortune it was that neither of them retained the | 
wer to spoil the lot of any worthier person, poor Mariana is not | 
to be comforted. Everything becomes flat, stale, and unprofitable | 
to her restless heart, and the future appears a dreary void. ‘Time 
passes On, mother and daughter each longing for one who is far 
away, but neither sympathizing with the other's love. Bella 
occasionally writes frothy letters, telling how much she is admired | 
and how finely they live; which is remarkable, considering that 
they have hardly anything to live on and are both most extravagant. 
Mrs. Selwyn continues to reduce more and more the household 
expenditure to supply their wants, until Mariana, who, the reader 
might at first fear, was determining to bear it like an angel, shows 
herself to be a much more interesting being, and when ominous 
preparations of baby-linen are being pinched for, abuses the rigidly- 
principled old lady somewhat roundly, and bitterly reminds her :— 
“ But for you I might have been his wife. Iloved him! I love him 
still! You did me deadly injury; you refused to let mo marry him! 
I obeyed you, and now—now—you forgive and love her, and I, who did 
as you wished, am nothing to you. I wish I had married him; I should | 
have been happy then...... Every latent feeling of womanhood was | 
reused to jealousy when she thought of the small infant who would be | 
on Bella’s breast, robed in the dresses prepared by her mother, and | 
purchased at the expense of that mother’s self-sacrifice of comfort. 
ie might have had the husband and the dear babe had she chosen to 
rebel as Bella had done. She might have had the delight of seeing new | 
countries and of moving in fresh circles, instead of being compelled to | 
the monotony of this dreary sombre life.” 


At last, after a few more years have passed, and Mariana has 
begun to pet dogs and pigeons, the jealous pain at her heart finds 
an unexpected remedy such a3 the mysterious chemistry of human 
life is capable of supplying. Captain O'Connor, having sucked 
his credit dry in India, manages to procure sick leave, and returns 
with his family to try what new harvest the magic name of officer 
and gentleman may enable him to reap from comparatively 
virgin soil. ‘They have decided upon taking up their abode at 
Mrs. Selwyn’s, the gallant captain being all but penniless, but 
considerately send before them a line of notice, feeling that the 

addition of some seven or eight to the small household, of com- | 
paratively Bohemian manners, might demand some trifling pre- 

parations. In spite of Mariana’s protest, Mrs. Selwyn resolves to | 
have them, and before long the whole troop is at the door dusty 
and travel-stained. Alas for the sweet rose-coloured memories 
which still fed the romance of Miss Selwyn’s heart! ‘I'hey are 
doomed to be rudely dispersed. A great authority on these 
matters has written :— 

“No, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot on memory’s waste.” 

It does not follow, however, that it cannot lose its moral 
identity. In this case the hallowed form had become heavy 
and graceless with lethargy and disease, and reeked with odours 
of alcohol and tobacco. MLowever sweet a being the Captain 
O'Connor of the past might have been, he existed no longer; 
and from the first moment all Mariana’s romance and heartache 
flew away together, and Bella was made heartily welcome to the 
hallowed form’s existing representative. And now for several 
months the neat and quiet household is occupied as by a troop of 
savages. ‘The children are imps as odious as any bachelor could 
wish to see. The Captain is a confirmed drunkard, and in his 
manners simply brutish. Mrs. O’Connor has not lost her beauty, 
which is her stock-in-trade ; but she has become so thoroughly and 
uniformly selfish that she earns the privilege of being able to forge 
her mother’s name on a cheque for a hundred pounds without the 
reader thinking at all the worse of her. Poor Mrs. Selwyn works | 
and schemes through it all with a most censurable self-sacrifice, | 
neither does Mariana act the part of Mary to the maternal Martha, 

but lends every assistance in her power, so that before things are 

quite at their worst the hurricane has swept by, and the cloud 

suddenly reveals its silver lining. ‘The Captain is disposed of by 

the simple expedient of a fall when drank, aggravated by delirium 

tremens, leaving his widow and orphans as disconsolate as cheap 

mourning can makethem. But a mother’s love is equal to the 

emergency, and Mrs. Bella, with great presence of mind, marries 

an estated young fool of a cornet whom she had provided for the 

oceasion. The reader leaves the low society he has been keeping, 

and Mrs. Selwyn begins to think of perusing her bills, which 

impute to her a consumption of spirits, tobacco, and rouge 

remarkable for such a nice old lady. Mariana resolves to 

defray them out of her private capital, and astonishes her 

trustee, Mr. ILereward, an exemplary student of the Share List, by 

insisting upon selling out, though consols are at 56. Mr. Here- 

ward had not supposed that filial disinterestedness could go as far 

as this. His heart is touched, and he resolves to try if there might 


not be a little store of wifely affection also in so full a treasury, 
ready even for such a matter-of-fact little man as himself. Mariana, 
whose weary heart is full of love, to shed on any good and gentle 
soil, accepts him gratefully, and a happy married life succeeds, to 
throw old memories into dull shadow, not excluding our friend the 
hallowed form. Indeed, pace the bard, we strongly suspect the 
game of the hallowed form may be considered up. It may haunt 
the waste indefinitely now without hurting anybody. It may 
linger on the green spot to whatever metaphorically represents the 
point of incurring influenza, Mariana will not turn to look at it. 
In bidding farewell to Mrs. Hereward we regret we have not seen 


| more of her and less of Bella, ‘ horrida’ Bella, and her equally 


horrid spouse. If Lady Wood only pleased to introduce cha- 
racters not absolutely hopeless, her sound common-sense, and 
clever delineation of character, checked by greater care, might 
bear valuable fruit. ‘The story is full of promise, sensible and 
truthful. But we are sure the higher praise is also due that the 


| author might do much better. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S ESSAYS.* 
Prorressorn SEELEY has now collected and reprinted several 
lectures and essays, which have appeared at various times in the 
last three years. One series of lectures, that on ‘‘ Roman Imperial- 
ism,” is purely historical ; all the rest of his book bears more or 
less directly on the social questions of our own day. He is the 


master of a clear and pleasant style, great facility of expression, 
and a considerable range of illustration. ‘The impression which 


the book gives, on the whole, as to the quality of the writer's 
thought, is that he has a quick and intelligent sympathy with the 
spirit of modern culture, but not the creative power that enables 
men to become leaders in a great movement. But if the ideas are 
in great part such as may be found current elsewhere, the exposi- 
tion of them is so finished and complete that the work would 
command attention by virtue of that quality alone. The 
criticism is always acute, the description always graphic and 
continuous, and the matter of each essay is carefully arranged 
with a view to unity of effect. In one respect this intention, 
praiseworthy as it is in itself, is carried too far; there is a 
certain tendency to overworking particular illustrations. Whatever 
coherence may be gained by this practice is dearly bought by the 
sacrifice of ease and variety. ‘The comparison of Milton’s position 
to Carlyle’s in the essay on Milton’s political opinions is drawn 
out far beyond reasonable bounds; and again, in the essay on 


| Milton’s poetry, the likeness of Paradise Lost to a Renaissance 


temple might well have been confined to a single paragraph. 
Similes like these are acceptable enough as passing lights of 
fancy ; if they are spread out over two or three pages they lose all 
force and grace, and suggest not wealth, but poverty of invention. 
And besides this a more serious mischief may result ; the writer's 


! . 
thought becomes cramped in the formula he has made for 


himself, even when he feels its inadequacy, and struggles to 
supplement and correct it. Professor Seeley would hardly have 
bid us look to Mr. Matthew Arnold as the present representative 
of Milton's school, unless he had been led by his formula of the 
Renaissance temple to dwell too long and too exclusively on one 
particular aspect of Milton’s work. Another drawback we find 
in these essays is accounted for in much the same way. Professor 
Seeley has a turn for committing himself to epigrams. ‘These 
are always happy in form, and sometimes equally so in substance. 
‘lake these few as examples :— 

“Tho modern school are the monks of the religion of Art.” 

« Hollow and delusive thoughts are known by their always wearing 


the same formula, as spectres always appear in the same dress.” 
“To produce persuasion there is one golden principle of rhetoric not 


put down in the books,—to understand what you are talking about.” 


“Past history is a dogmatist, furnishing for every doubt ready-mado 
and hackneyed determinations. Present history is a Socrates, knowing 
nothing, but guiding others to knowledge by suggestive interrogations.” 

But this faculty of condensation, like the faculty of illustration, 
brings danger with it. When it is really exuberant it provides a 
remedy by very excess. A man who can throw off aphorisms and 
images spontaneously and in rapid succession is not tempted to 
insist on any of them, and in the long run they correct one 
another. But when two or three epigrams give the key-notes of 
long passages, it is almost impossible for any amount of laboured 
explanation to counteract the impression made by the first incisive 
but one-sided statement on which all the rest is built up. What 
are we to say of writing down Milton “a pamphietecr of original 
genius”? ‘I'rue, the apparent harshness and presumption of the 


“© Lectures and Exsays. By J.R. Secley, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
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phrase are to some extent softened and refined away in the dis- 


quisition which follows ; but it is too late to relieve the disagree-* 


able jar with which this saying must strike on every reader who 
knows and honours Milton. It remains, in spite of all qualifica- 
tions, a half-truth of the most crude and irritating kind. 
readers, if any there are, whom it does not annoy, it can only mis- 
lead. By what known usage of speech can a man be called a pam- 
phleteer who wrote as the chosen spokesman of his people in a 
momentous crisisof their history, the fame of whose political writings 
filled Europe before his worth as a poet was known in his own 
‘country, and to whom the Commonwealth of England solemnly re- 
corded its thanks for his defence of its rights? It is quite possible 
to say that Milton’s business was not to frame complete scientific 
treatises, without saying it by means of a violently strained use of 
a word usually confined to such slight and transitory productions as 
carry with them no weight beyond that of the author’s private 
opinion. Are not Lord Granville’s despatches more than pam- 
phlets, and was Milton less to England than Lord Granville is ? 
‘To be sure, Mr. Seeley does by implication call Mr. Carlyle a 
pamphleteer too. But that does not seem to mend matters. And 
when once the unfortunate word is set down, it warps Mr. Seeley’s 
better mind in spite of himself. He actually mentions Mr. 
Ruskin’s political vagaries in comparison with Milton’s work. If 
ever, which God forbid, it were to come to pass by some in- 


conceivable folly of the English nation that Mr. Ruskin 
should be called upon to indite a State paper, we should 


be in a better position than we are now to comprehend 
the whole audacity of this parallel. And so again, though it is 
clear enough that Professor Seeley has really studied Milton with 
care and reverence, he lets himself fall into a patronizing tone, as 
if his first ill-chosen word had unconsciously suggested to him 
something of this kind:—After all, it is only a pamphleteer you 
are criticizing ; your leisure and culture enable you to see things 
with a larger end serener view than his; take no mean advantage 
of your superior position, you can afford to patronize him. We 
are at a loss for any other explanation of this paragraph :— 

“The only treatise of Milton's which can be said to live in English 
literature is his ‘ Apology for the Freedom of the Press.’ The service 
he did to liberty by this is generally acknowledged ; nor aro his argu- 
ments at all obsolete. His tract on education may also still be read 
with interest.” 

Doubtless the residents of Cambridge will be grateful to their 
professor of modern history for this information. If he were a 
Tory, it would be intelligible. But he is an advanced Liberal. 
We should as soon have expected M. Louis Blanc to announce in 
an off-hand way that the principles of ’89 are not wholly obsolete. 
The point may seem a small one to have dwelt on; but the 
tendency of which this is the extreme instance is a serious blemish 
in Professor Seeley’s work, and one which might easily be amended. 

It is only fair to show in turn that Professor Seeley has, never- 
theless, known how to appreciate and expound the political lessons 
to be found in Milton :— 

“We are beginning in England to sce the necessity of widening our 
contracted view of politics. Politics have been long enough among us 
the mere tool of wealth and trade... ... Whena man has been made 
as free as possible to do what he pleases, ‘it is important also, we begin 
to think, that he should know wh: . it is best to do. We begin to hanker 
after the Culturstaat. Now, however much may in the 


politics of Milton, this at least deserves appreciation at the present day 
—that throughout his works he contemplates the Stato in this larger 


be obsolete 


sense, It is never with him a mere market or trades- union. ..... It 
lies on the surface of his works that he was a believer in liberty. Llere, 
again, classical ideas influenced him,.... . So far he resembles the 
eighteenth-eentury schoo]. But as he takes a larger view of the State 
than they, so he takes a larger view of liberty...... The liberty 
which he preaches is a thing as much more developed than the classical 
liberty as modern civilization is more complex than ancient...... It 


is not the liberty of shepherds, or small farmers, but the liberty of 
scholars, thinkers, and cultivated men.” 

And it is satisfactory to find it admitted that Milton’s scheme 
of education is ‘‘ distinctly in advance of our present system in 
several particulars.” 

OF the other essays, those on “ Roman Imperialism” are perhaps 
the most brilliant and complete as far as form is concerned. Pro- 
fessor Seeley repudiates the attempt to exalt Coesar as a mis- 
understood democratic hero. He sees in him the champion of a 
multitude indeed, but still only of a class, and a class which 
never cared for liberty ; and he regards the triumph of Cesar 
purely military, and the final establishment of the Empire as 
resting on a purely military necessity. A vivid picture is offered 
to us of the Roman power adapting itself to its new conditions ; 
of the sudden institution of a standing army; the gradual pre- 
dominance of the military over the civil power in the State; the 
extinction of individual freedom ; 


as 


Those | 


and the ultimate transformation 


of the government into an Oriental despotism. The suppression 
of all feelings of separate patriotism in the subject, nations, ang 
the way in which all organizing energy of thought was driven 
| into the Church, are forcibly brought out. ‘The causes which led 
to the downfall of the Empire are discussed and thus summed 
| upi— 
| «Tho invincible power had been tamed by a slow disoase. Romo had 
stopped, from a misgiving she could not explain to herself, in the career 
of victory. A century of repose had only left her weaker than before, 
Sho was able to conquer her nationalitios. She centralized herself 
successfully, and created a government of mighty efticioncy and 
stability. But against this disease sho was powerless; and the disease 
was sterility. Already enfeebled by it, she passed through « century of 
plague, and when the plague handed her over to the Jjiscus there 
remained nothing for the sufferer but gradually to sink.” 
These essays formed a course of lectures delivered in 1869; the 
view they give of a great military power, and of the working 
of an essentially military system of government, has certainly lost 
nothing of its interest or importance by what has taken place in 
Kurope in the meanwhile. LDrofessor Seeley finds one good word 
to say for military despotism which few readers will be prepared 
to adopt. He seems to think it promotes the development of the 
feminine virtues. No doubt those virtues did become developed 
under the Roman Empire, but it does not follow that the system 
ought to have the credit of producing them. Mave nineteen 
years of the tender mercies of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte materially 
assisted the French people to become more ‘‘chaste, tender- 
hearted, loyal, religious,” than they were before 1851 ? 

The remainder of the volume is mostly devoted to the subject of 
education in its various aspects. Jere Professor Seeley is dealing 
with his own speciality, and rests on a solid groundwork of ex- 
perience. No writer of the present day has pointed out more 
clearly what is amiss in our existing customs. We say customs, 
for it cannot be said that the usual course of education in England 

It is at most the skeleton of an extinct system. 


is a system. 
essay ** On the 


Here is a summary of our shortcomings, from the 
Church as a Teacher of Morality :"— 


ag . + Education in England commonly leaves a man very 
ignorant ‘of the actual state of the world. Ie has been t: vught ancient 
history, theoretically because it is the true key to modern history; but 
his education terminates before he has any opportunity of applying tbe 
key, and his historical researches close when he is still a century or 
two short of the present time.” 


We stop to remark that this is an extremely moderate com- 
ment on the casual, disorderly, and fragmentary fashion in which 
history is generally treated in our schools. To resume:— 


“Ho is taught the classical languages becauso all modern literatures 
have sprung from the literatures of Greece and Rome, and the conse- 
quence of this method is that he commonly remains all his life in 
ignorance of modern literatures. The Latin language is considered so 
important as explaining to him his own, that his own language remains 
a riddle to him to the end of his days. If he dives into philosophy, he 
cannot of course be introduced too soon to Plato and Aristotle, and they 
effectually prevent him in too many cases from acquainting himself with 
the great living philosophies which move the actual world.” 

In another essay the advantages of systematic instruction in the 
English language and literature are powerfully set forth. “I 
call that ian uncivilized,” says Mr. Seeley with reason, ‘ who is 
not connected with the past through the state in which he lives, 
and sympathy with the great men that have lived init.” The 
» plan sketched out by him is such an one as we should be glad to 
see adopted in its main features. The general result of the 
discussion is thus stated :— 

“T havo suggested, first, that tho reading itself shall be accompanied 
with an explanation of the laws of elocution; next, that the syntax of 
each sentence shall be investigated ; next, that the words shall be care- 
— explained, and their sha udes of meaning brought out; next, that 

he rhetorical contrivances, particularly the metaphors, shall be pointed 
a But the analysis will evidently bo incomplete unless we examine 
the writer's reasoning. For this purpose we require logic. I would 
have the pupils constantly exercised in stating the grounds upon which 
the writer's asse rtions were grounded, aud drawing out his arguments 





‘There is yet more valuable work in the essay on University edu- 
cation, where a vigorous attack is made on the abuses of competi- 
tive examination, especially as now practised at Cambridge. 
Every ally is welcome to us who brings a stone in his hand to 
throw at that overgrown idol the ‘Tripos; and here Mr. 
Seeley’s aim is sure, and his blows strong. ‘The evil effects 
of the system, both in narrowing the range of studies by 
the exclusion of whatever is not convenient matter for ex- 
amination and finely graduated class-lists, and in cramping the 
student's mind by forcing him to read with the fear of losing 
marks instead of the love of knowledge before his eyes, are 
thoroughly well brought out. We can heartily confirm Pro- 
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fessor Seeley’s assertion that the description he gives of these 
effects is by no means exaggerated. As to his practical sugges- 
tions for Cambridge, that of making the class-list alphabetical 
is unquestionably right; the others must be taken with some 
reserve. Curiously enough, when he touches on the mode 
of election to fellowships, the writer seems to overlook 
the fact that the fellowships of Trinity College do already 
in a measure correspond to his ideal. ‘They are awarded 
after an examination conducted by the governing body of 
the College, which is a substantial and independent test of 

ower, so that a man’s chance of a fellowship is not bound up 
with the chances of a place or two higher or lower in the Uni- 
yersity honour lists. ‘This plan works exceedingly well, and acts, 
though on a limited scale, as a wholesome corrective to the 
triposes. 

The book concludes with the inaugural lecture delivered at 
Cambridge when the author entered on the professorship now held 
by him. This shows more ingenuity than strength ; it is rather 
slight in comparison with the other pieces. Its thesis might 
be roughly epitomized (though unfairly, of course) in this 
form: Because the value of past history consists in the light it 
throws on present history, the study of the past ought to be 
suppressed to make room for the study of the present. The 
lecturer seems to forget that while it is possible to be absolutely 
ignorant of the past, one can hardly avoid knowing something of 
the present. Surely when a learner's intelligence is once fairly 
roused, he may be trusted to apply the lessons he has learnt and 
is learning to the events of his own day quite fast enough. When 
Professor Seeley says, with a touch of despondency,— 

“T3 it a truism to say that a politician must study politics? I fear 

not. I fear that there is just as much unwillingness in this profession 
as in the other professions in England to acknowledge any general prin- 
ciple, or build on any scientific basis,” 
—it is in effect Socrates’ old complaint, that whereas the art of 
government is more difficult than any other, and, moreover, one 
which all members of a free State are called on in some degree to 
practise, yet it is the only art for which no education is thought 
necessary. Onecannot say tiiat the ground of complaint has been 
removed since the time of Socrates ; but the defect is not peculiar 
tothe English nation. The announcement which the lecture pro- 
ceeds to make of a remedy—* Ilistory the School of Statesman- 
ship "—strikes us as rather commonplace after the exordium. 
And there is a confusion of philosophy with psychology (p. 296) 
which does not look well in a discourse coming from a University 
chair, although perhaps the Professor of Modern History may not 
in strictness be bound to take official notice of the distinction. 
This and a few other marks of a slighter kind, but such as an 
observant reader will not miss, argue a certain want of care in the 
final revision. 





“SIX MONTHS HENCE.” # 
“11 Oct. 18—See what Mr. Charles Armitage thinks of his 
dream this day six months.” This entry in Maria Secretan’s diary 
is the key-note of this strange, but generally powerful story. 
The writer tries to disclaim any connection with the sensational 
school, and it is true that the well-worn devices of bigamy and 
poisoning, the machinations of schemers, and the counterplots of 
detectives, which we are accustomed to associate with that class of 
novels, have no place in the present narrative. But if there is 
any meaning in the word sensation, it is the exact description of 
the book. Mysteries which defy guessing, plots elaborately woven 
and unravelled with tantalizing touches, clouds gathered thickly 
round characters and incidents, but lifting just at one corner 
so as to give us asingle glimpse before they come down closer 
than ever; true lovers parted by an inexplicable destiny and 
sacrificed at the shrine of some horrid monster unknown to 
the heathen world, form the staple of the novel. But for the 
originality of construction, we should have thought that the 
main idea in the story had been taken from the Road murder, as 
he mysterious disappearance of a child, the discovery of his body, 
and the suspicion which falls on his sister, seem to recall some of 
those incidents that puzzled all England. But though there may 
be some similarity in the outline, the details are very different, 
and the explanation of the murder in Sic Mouths Hence is such as 
has no parallel in real life. Of course we know the real murderer, 
if not from the first, at all events at an early stage. We know, 
too, that suspicion will be turned on the one man who had a motive 
for doing the deed, and we foresee the production of a piece of 
evidence which must be conclusive against him. So far we are 


* Six Months Ilence, being Passages from the Life of Maria (vce) Seretan, 3 vols. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1s70, 


| way to the cavern in which the body was found. 


been saved. But she had no sympathy with Helen, and the same 


let into the secret. But that is just the cause of our bewilder- 
ment. Whyshould the real murderer commit the murder? Why 
should he, either by accident or design, expose another to sus- 
picion? Shortly stated, this is the actual mystery which under- 
lies the story. We must refer our readers to the book itself for 
the solution. 

Although we do not intend to make an unfair use of the know- 
ledge we have acquired, and to forestall the pleasure in store for 
any who may be tempted to gratify their curiosity, we may go so 
far as to give a sketch of the plot. Maria Secretan, the auto- 
biographer, is governess in a family at Hastings, and is thrown 
very much with the elder children of the family, Helen and 
Charles Armitage. Ielen is almost engaged to a Mr. Fortescue, 
who is described as a model of manly beauty, and the possessor of 
large estates in Yorkshire. Maria loves Charles, and we cannot 
wonder at this, for Charles deserves to be a general favourite. 
Unfortunately, he is not a favourite with his stepmother, and her 
power over his father is such that Charles is disinherited. The 
property is left to a child of the stepmother’s, in case that child 
attains the age of twenty-one; but no provision is made for the 
event of the child dying under age, and should that take place, 
Charles would, of course, succeed as heir-at-law. Ilowever, 
Charles has a presentiment that he is doomed to an early death. 
Ile has had a dream which he tells to Maria Secretan, and about 
which she has made that entry in her diary. According to the 
dream, his death will be caused by a woman named Maria, whom 
he sees squeezing his skull together with hands that seem sheathed 
in iron. ‘The intense agony wakes him up, but the impression 
upon his mind is as strong as ever. ‘The dream is recalled to 
him by seeing a brooch with the name * Maria” worn by Miss 
Secretan, though, of course, he docs not identify her with 
the woman of his dream. But before long she takes the 
first step towards realizing it. Mr. Fortescue has saved her 
life when she was caught in a crevice of rock, and threatened by 
the rising tide. Under the influence of something which we cannot 
understand he asks her to be his wife, and she, faithless at once to 
Charles and Helen, marries him for his money. Soon after the mar- 
riage, there is a strange event at Hastings. The child in whose 
favour Charles was disinherited disappears, and the dead body of the 
child is found after some days carefully secreted in a cavern under 
the cliff. A most artistic puncture in the heart, made with just 
such an amount of force as would cause death without further 
laceration, points to some scientific murderer. Suspicion is 
directed first to the people in the house. Who has any ill-will 
against the child? It is shown that Helen Armitage has spoken 
bitterly of him, and has attributed Mr. Fortescue’s desertion of 
her to the child’s influence. But after Helen has been examined 
before the magistrates, and committed for trial, something is dis- 
covered which tells more strongly against Charles. ‘The motive 
in his case was plainer. It appears, too, that he knew the secret 
And lastly, in 
the cavern itself, close to the place of concealment, a further search 


brings to light a blood-stained handkerchief bearing the name of 


‘‘Charles Armitage.” Could evidence be clearer? Of course, 
Charles is committed for trial, and the rage of the populace against 
him is unbounded. IJlanging is too good for a villain who could 
not only murder an unoffending child, but could allow suspicion 
to fall on his sister. A mob collects round the doors of the assize 
court, meaning to substitute Lynch law for the gallows. 

It has appeared, however, in the earlier part of the story, that 
before her engagement to Mr. Fortescue, Miss Secretan has carried 
off and treasured up a_ handkerchief belonging to Charles 
Armitage. Mr. Fortescue happens to make a journey to Camber- 
land soon after his marriage, and happens to take with him a 
handkerchief which he finds on his wife’s table. Mr. Fortescue 
had been with Charles when the secret entrance to the cavern 
was dezeribed. Mr. Fortescue is away from home, nominally in 
Cumberland, at the very time when the murder is committed. 
All this cannot escape the observant reader, and Mr. Fortescue’s 
wife has other means of information. When, at last, every- 
thing is made clear to her, suspicion has not yet fallen upon 
Charles. Helen alone is in custody. And then the Fortescues go 
abroad. Maria is in Switzerland when she hears that Charles has 
been arrested, she hurries home to save him, and she finds that 
he has been attacked by the mob on his way from the assize 
court to the gaol, and has sustained such injuries to his skull 
as cause his death on the very day completing the period 
fixed by her diary. ‘The dream has come true, for she 
fecls that she has been his murderess. Ilad she but spoken 
sooner, when Helen only was suspected, Charles would have 
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reasons that induced her to marry Mr. Fortescue prevented ler 
saying a word that might betray his secret. Perhaps in saying 
this we are giving our readers too broad a hint. Yet we feel 
certain that without more distinct information they will never 
guess the secret. Many a brain will be puzzled in trying to make 
out why Mr. Fortescue should first forsake Helen Armitage with- 
out a reason, and then carry off and kill the child without a reason. 
When we saw that the effect of his act was to throw suspicion on 
another of the Armitage family, we fancied that there must be 
some subtle vendetta, some wrong done to him by one of their 
ancestors, which he meant to visit en the present generation. 
But we are not ashamed to say that our guess was wrong. 
We had not done justice to the author’s originality. ‘The enigma 
is still more difficult. Yet the answer, when it comes, does not 
satisfy us, and we think there is something almost childish in the 
way the murder is explained. Of course, all sensation novels leave 
us more or less disappointed. Our expectations have been wrought 
up to such a pitch, we have been perplexed and tantalized so long, 
that nothing could satisfy us. ‘The present story is no exception 
to the rule. More than once we are led to expect some terrible 
revelation, some scene of transcendent interest, and that which 
actually comes falls flat. When at the end of the second volume 
Maria has penetrated into her husband's strong-room, and has 
found in a secret drawer the one link which was wanting to show 
that his hand had committed the murder, then looking up she sees 
her husband at the door calmly watching her, we can hardly 
contain ourselves. We snatch the third volume out of our wife's 
hands, and we burst into its opening chapter. Jet us draw a veil 
over that disappointment. Without the revelation that follows 
Mr. Fortescue would not be a possible character, but when all his 
acts are explained, and are proved to bear a natural explanation, 
our interest and wonder give way to another feeling. 

However, the whole book is by no means disappointing. 
Although the mystery of the murder and the mystery of Mr. 
Fortescue take up the bulk cf the story, there are scenes indepen- 
dent of both which are marked by much genuine interest. 
Maria's journey from Switzerland is described with great power, 
though it reminds us a little of Mr. Carker’s journey in Dombey. 
Occasional glimpses of delicate humour, two or three scenes of 
true feeling, make their way in between the sensational business, 
which in itself is worked out with great skill, and is often forcibly 
treated. ‘I'he book is one to be devoured, but there are parts 
which might be calmly digested, and it is much to be able to say 
of a sensation novel that it is neither unnatural nor absurd; that 
the characters are all within the bounds of real life, though they 
are only kept there by violent means; and that they carry on the 
story by themselves, instead of being the puppets of an over- 
wrought invention. 





PARTIES TO ACTIONS.* 
AT first sight, nothing seems clearer than the mechanism of an 
action at law, or the method of recovering by legal process a 
debt that is owing, or the compensation due for an injury. It 
must occur to every one that the person agyrieved should have 
the power of suing, and that the person aggrieving should be the 
one to be suel. ‘This, no doubt, is the principle which underlies 
our law, but its application is complicated by the various relations 
of life. The person aggrievel may be a married woman, and 
therefore under what is called a legal disability. ‘The person 
aggrieving may be under twenty-one years of age, and may 
therefore be under that protection which the law accords to infants. 
Or again, the grievance inflicted may be one which the law 
does not consider an injury. It may proceed from one 
who has a right to inflict it, or it may affect one 
who has no right to be guarded against it. Many similar 
considerations have to be taken into account before it can be 
decided that a given person may bring an action. We cannot 
pause to cite particular instances, but if any of our readers 
are curious, they will find the whole subject admirably 
treated by Mr. Dicey. Although he enters into the question too 
exhaustively to suit the general public, his clearness and the 
lucidity of his arrangement would enable everybody to understand 
him. ‘To the lawyer and the student such a work will be invaluable. 
For the first time, if we are not mistaken, a logical plan has been 
adopted, law has been reduced to positive rules qualified by excep- 
tions, cases have been adduced in their relative bearings, and that 
which in the hands of most writers of text-books is a contradictory 
labyrinth, has been traced and mapped out, step by step, with 
order and precision. We may seem to be giving Mr. Dicey high 
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praise when we say that he has proved the possibility of a code, 
but we do not think we are exaggerating. It is certain that wit) 
the help of this treatise an exact view of the branch of the lay 
with which it deals is within the reach of all who are possessed of 
an average understanding and use ordinary diligence, while the 
clearness with which existing contradictions are brought to light 
may do much towards the establishment of sounder rules and g 
better system. 

Having praised Mr. Dicey as he deserves, we think it right to 
point out a few errors. Perhaps by enabling him to remove them, 
we may be doing his book some service. I'irst of all, we think jt 
would add to the value of the book if all the rules were placed 
together. It is true this would increase the bulk, but it wonlg 
give the means of a general survey, and would make both clear. 
ness and logical sequence more apparent. We may next remark 
that one or two statements are loose, one or two are vague, and one 
or two are contradictory. A graver fault is that, either in hig 
desire for clearness or from misapprehension, Mr. Dicey hag 
sometimes drawn inferences froin cases which they do not warrant, 
Thus he says, ‘‘no one can sue for an interference with the 
current of air to his mill,” and he refers to a case which merely 
decides that the current of air to a mill is not such an easement as 
can be acquired under the Prescription Act. One of the judges, 
indeed, asked in that case whether windmills existed in the time 
of Richard I. ; but as the mill then in question was built in 1829, 
there could be no claim of prescription at common law, and that 
was carefully excluded from the judgment. ‘This is not the only 
instance in which Mr. Dicey has failed to distinguish between 
prescription at common law and prescription under the statute. 
He says in the next line, ‘‘nor has any one an absolute right to 
support from a house adjoining his own,” and a few pages further 
on, ‘‘ the right of the owner to support from the adjacent land 
extends only to the land in its natural unincumbered state, and 
not with the additional weight of buildings upon it.” It is true 
that support may be acquired for land alone, and that if, after the 
support has been acquired, new buildings are erected on the land, 
they would not be entitled to the support which had been acquired 
for the land without them. Lut if the houses are ancient they 
may also acquire support, as is directly implied in the cases 
referred to by Mr. Dicey. Another subject on which Mr. Dicey 
seems to be in error is the law as to equitable pleas and replications. 
Ile cites a case decided before the passing of the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1854, toshow that if a man who has assigned a debt 
to another brings an action for that debt for his own benefit, the 
right course is to apply to a Court of Equity to restrain him from 
issuing execution. Yet it is clear that under these circumstances 
an equitable plea would serve the purpose, as Mr. Dicey will find 
by referring to “Jeffs v. Day,” LZ. 2. 1, Q. B. 372. He says, too, 
that “an equitable replication cannot be allowed which sustains an 
equitable claim,” though there ‘‘ seems to be an exception” where 
a fraudulent release is pleaded and is answered by an equitable 
replication. In our judgment, he is wrong in both respects. If 
the equitable claim is inconsistent with the legal claim advanced 
in the first instance, the plaintiff is no doubt debarred by a techni- 
eal rule of law from varying his first demand, and in like manner, 
if the plaintiff has no legal claim, but merely an equitable one, he 
must go to a Court of Equity. Lut if his equitable claim supplies 
a defect in his legal claim, or establishes his legal claim against 
some legal defence, it may very properly be made the subject of a 
replication. In the first case cited by Mr. Dicey, the plaintiff 
sued for a trespass. ‘lhe defendant pleaded that the trespass was 
committed more than six years before, and that the claim was 
therefore barred by the Statute of Limitations. ‘To this the plain- 
tiff wished to reply that the trespass had been fraudulently con- 
cealed from him during the six years, and the Court refused to 
allow the replication. It is clear that fraudulent concealment of a 
fact does not affect the truth of that fact, and when the question 
to be decided was whether a trespass had been committed, and 
if so, how long it was since it had been committed, the plaintiff's 
knowledge and the defendant's concealment were both irrelevant. 
Mr. Dicey says the legal right was barred, and the ouly right, if 
any, was a right in equity to an account. But the legal right 
was ouly barred in that particular form of action. If the plaintiff 
had sued for the fraudulent concealment itself, the Statute of 
Limitations would not have been an answer. We refer Mr. Dicey 
to the ** Imperial Gas Light Company v. the London Gas Light 
Company,” 10 /ev., 39. 

‘This discussion has occupied too much space, and we are afraid 
it has been too technical. It may be more easy to appreciate the 
contradictions in our law which are so clearly brought out by Mr. 
Dicey. Thus, we are told that the obstruction of a highway is 
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considered to cause peculiar damage to a man whom it impedes in 
his business, but none to a man whom it injures iu histrade. The 
owner of a dog is not liable for its biting other men, unless he 
knew of its fierceness, but without any such knowledge he is liable 
for its biting cattle. If a horse is allowed to stray, and it kicks 
a child, the owner is not liable, for “it is not the ordinary course 
of the nature of a horse to kick a child.” But if a horse strays into 
afield and kicks another man’s horse, the owner is liable, because, we 
presume, it is in the ordinary course of the nature of a horse to kick 
another horse. If a man builds chimneys which must smoke in a 
certain direction, and another man lights fires which cause smoke 
to go up the chimneys, any damage caused by the smoke must be 
made good by the man who lighted the fires, not by the man who 
built the chimneys. A tradesman sold a man a lamp which was 
to be used by the man’s wife. The lamp was so badly made that 
it exploded, and the man’s wife was injured. It was held that she 
could not recover. Another tradesman sold a man some hair-wash 
to be used by the man’s wife. The hair-wash was so badly made 
that the man’s wife was injured. It was held that she could 
recover. In some of these cases, the extreme subtlety of the dis- 
tinctions causes an apparent contradiction, while it is hard to say 
that either case is wrongly decided. ‘The absence of definite rules, 
the necessity of complying with precedents while endeavouring 
todo justice in each particular case and to decide it upon the 
merits, give rise to most of these difliculties. We can appreciate 
the nicety of our law when we observe that if a man agrees to 
build a house his death does not put an end to the contract, but 
it does if he agrees to build a lighthouse. Again, the question 
whether a husband has reduced his wife’s property into possession 
or not has given rise to very fine distinctions. In one case, a wife's 
trustee had paid the wife the rent of some property settled on her, 
and had borrowed from her part of the money which was so paid. 
It was held that this money was reduced into possession by the 
husband, and that after his wife's death he might recover it from 
the trustee. In another case, a man who had received money 
for a wife, wrote to her and told her that he held the money at 
her disposal. It was held that after the wife’s death this money 
did not pass to her husband. Another question of some difficulty 
is whether a servant who is sent by his master to sell a horse can 
warrant the horse so as to bind his master. ‘The servant of a 
horse-dealer can bind his master by a warranty, even though his 
master has forbidden him to warrant. <A servant sent to sell a 
horse at a fair, and not authorized to warrant, a servant sent to 
sell a horse at Tattersall’s, and authorized to give a limited 
warranty, were also held to bind their masters. But where one 
man applied to another for a horse, and the owner of the horse 
sent it by his farm bailiff, the farm bailiffs warranty was held not 
to bind theowner. We might give many similar instances, but 
these will be enough to show the nature of the distinctions with 
which Mr. Dicey has had to deal. By putting these cases together 
and reducing them to a system, he avoids that confusion which so 
many books of case-law produce in the minds of their readers, if 
not of their writers. Jere, at all events, if there are contradic- 
tions, they are made manifest, and can be remedied ; if there is a 
distinct principle underlying the mass of decisions, it is clearly 
stated, and is in less danger of being forgotten than when it has 
to be picked out from reports and judgments. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
anette 

There is still a gleaning to be gathered up of “ Christmas Books,” or 
books which may be conveniently described by this title ; which, like 
the shooting stars, appear occasionally throughout the year, but make 
their great display periodically. Loyalty makes us give the first place 
to a stately volume, Zhe Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. By John Capper. 
(Provost.)—The author describes it as “a book of elephant and elk 
sport,” and this is certainly tho best part of the book. The ceremonies, 
receptions, salutes, and all the formalities by which royal dukes aro 
made to pay for their grandeur are tiresome enough to read about; but 
the scenes in the “kraals,’ mon and their subject allies, the tame 
elephants, matched with tho wild herd which they are seeking to subdue, 
are very exciting. The gigantic wild “tusker” in the first of the two 
narratives who routs his enemics and stands triumphant till the 
cowardly aid of the rifle is called in against him especially excites our 
sympathies. There are some illustrations which are interesting, that of 





“ Adam’s Peak ” is particularly so, but which do not call for further 


praise. Little Rosy’s Picture-Book (Seeley) gives twenty-four coloured 
illustrations ; charming little drawings of children, birds, beasts, &e., from 
the fertile pencil of Lorenz Frolich. Loutl. dy ‘sy ul hum jor Childr: a, 
by Mrs. Charles Heaton (Routledge), offers an abundant supply of amuse- 
ment and instruction to the young people for whom it is intended. Our 








attention has been called to tho price, and in estimating books of this 





kind, indeed, in estimating most books, the price is an elemont which 
ought not to be left out of the calculation. Not to depart too far from 
the common etiquette of criticism, we will content ourselves with saying 
that tho children may get five capital pictures,—we need not say any- 
thing further on the score of their excellence, than that they are dona 
by the pencils of Birket Foster, John Gilbort, J. E. Millais, J. Wolf, J. 
3. Zwecker,—five capital pictures, each with its page of appropriate 
letter-press, for every ponny that is spent upon the book, and the pennies 
are not so many as would be required to go to the pantomime. Little 
Pussy Willow, by Mrs Ul. B. Stowe (Sampson Low and Co.), is a 
charming little story, which has the charm for English readers 
of unfamiliar scones and manners— of the life of a New England 
maiden ; how she got her pet name from tho “pussy willow,” a tree 
which puts forth its buds at the earliest sunshine of the year, and made 
good her right to it by being the cheeriost, blithest, most contented of 
creatures; how she made her home and all her belongings happy ; and 
finally, was the salvation of a languid fiue lady from New York, whom 
Dr. Hardhack, blant physician whom it was the fashion to cunsult, 
sends to tho farmhouse as her only chanco of health. The Boy in 
Grey, by Henry Kingsley (Strahan), is a book that has puzzled us. It 
may possibly be the case, by some rule of contraries, that a book which 
a grown-up person does not understand is a good book for children, and 
we must confess to not having understood The Boy in Grey. Sometimes 
indeed, in reading it we saw light. Sometimes it was quite plain that 
Mr. Kingsley meant to talk nonsense, and for such nonsense as he can 
talk when he pleases, grandly outrageous, we have, it need scarcely bo 
said, tho highost respect. Sometimes, on the other hand, it was quite 
plain that he meant to talk sense; as, for instanco, here, about one of 
the birthday presonts of Prince Philarete:— 








“Next he had a box of French soldiers, each three inches high, 
exactly like life, There were I don’t know how many of these beautiful 
wooden soldiers, and the band of the little army was mounted on a 
musical box like a triumphal arch, inside of which was a barrel with 
two tunes, ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ and the ‘ Marseillaise ;’ and when you 
wound it up you never knew which it was going to play next, which was 
great fun,—to folks at a distance.” 

That is good satire, but what about the children? So when the Princo 
is journeying down the Minneseewahaha, or River of Happy Recollee- 
tions, we can understand why he should see Maggie and Tom Tulliver 
and Colonel Crawley and Elsie Venner; but thou it is not every child, 
thank Heaven! though they are admirable books, that has read “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” and “ Vanity Fair,” and Mr. Holmes’ weird tale of 
the “Snake Maiden.” But there are things in the book of which we do 
not know whether they are sense or nonsense, and Zhe Boy in Grey 
himself is among them. The Aing of Topsy-Turvy, by Arthur Lillio 
(Tinsley), is another book in which the author means to write 
nonsense—we need scurcely explain that this word means something 
very admirable, but difficult of attainment—and sometimes succeeds, 
but often sinks into senso and satire. Satire is evidently the 
thing which the writers of children’s books must most earnestly strive 
The Story of Captain Cook's Three Voyages round the World, 
The voyages of 


to avoid. 
told by Mr. Jones (Cassell and Co.), is a good book, 
Cook, notwithstanding the vast variety of travels and adventures 
which have been described since his day, still retain a fresh interest, 
and Mr. Jones gives the narrative with a skill which we have had occa- 
sion more tian once to praise. The Story of Madge and the Fairy 
Content, by Blanchard Jerrold (J. C. Hotten), is a story somewhat after 
the manner of the “Christmas Carol,” in which * The Fairy Content ” 
carries the discontented Madge, a housemaid, who thinks that masters 
and mistresses have by far too much tho best of things, and shows her 
how many people are worse of than she is, people, for instance, who 
bring the metal out of mines, make sugar, and so forth. But is it 
not happily an anachronism to make her see Russian se/s bringing wag- 
gons of corn for exportation ?——With this we may class Autobiogruphies 
of a Lunp of Coal, &., by Annie Carey (Cassell and Co.), a little book 
which sutticiently explains its object, the imparting of useful knowledge 
in a pleasant form, by its title. ——-Zhe Merchant's Sermon, §c., by L. B. 
Walford (Edmonston and Douglas), is a volumo of very modest appear- 
anee, which deserves more than the brief notice for which we can find 
space. The four tales which it contains aro all pleasant and spirited 
little stories, the last of them, * Dolly Spanker’s Green Feather,” really 
We must protest against a way our tale-writers seem to ba 











admirable. 
getting into,—the consoling a man who has been jilted by the mother 
by making him marry the daughter. My New Suit, and other Tules, 
by H. A. F. (W. W. Gardner), is a volume of good little stories. 
Against Fuiry Tales and Fables, by Miss Crompton (W. W. Garduer), 
wo have no objection to make, except that “ Tho Ugly Duckling ” is not 
common property, which, like the “ White Cat,” may be appropriated 
without acknowledgment.-——BDrown, Jones, and Robinson, edited by 
Anthony Trollope (Smith, Elder, and Co.), is the reprint of an amusing 
story which appeared some time ago in the Corndi//l, Many of our 
readers will remember how “ Mr. Brisket did not see his way.” 








Crackers for Christnas, By E. Kuatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. Mac- 
millan.)—The author gives us here a second volume of the same kind as 
was his “Stories for my Children,” which wo noticed at length last year. 
The best of the stories is, we think, “ The History of a Rabbit,” as in 


last year’s volume, the best, if our memory serves us, was the “Luto- 
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biography of a Fox.” In rural matters, such as the habits of wild 
animals, and the like, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is evidently at home. 
A mock heroic tale, ‘‘ The Batile of the Stoats and Rats,” is also good; 
but more amusing, we fancy, to those who read it with a remembrance 


of the Batrachomyomachia, and who, xt least, know something, which | 


children are not likely to know, of the style of writing which it parodies. 
“Tho Robber Band ” is a spirited story. ‘ The Witch of Brooke Hollow” 
we do not like at all. This very rough play with the imagination of 
children, bringing up, for instance, the horrors of witchcraft before thom, 
is not a good thing. There is something very coarso about it; and it 
may brutalize, if it does not terrify. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen takes 
Criticism, we seo from his preface, not unkindly. We venture, 
therefore, to suggest that his ogres would bo still further im- 
proved if they could be taught not to swear so much.—Among 
the various variety of Christmas stories, wo have seen nothing bet- 
ter than what we take to be a true tale, Vagabond Adventures. By 
Ralph Keeler. (Boston, U.S.: Fields, Osgood, and Co.; London: 
Triibner.)—Mr. Keeler ran away from homo and school at a very early 
ago; tried life as a cabin-boy on board the steamers that ply on the 
great American lakes; then spent three years as a negro minstrel; then 
became a student in the Roman Catholic College of Capo Girardeau in 
Missouri; then studiod for four years in Kenyon College; and finally, 
having 181 dollars in currency, and being then in Toledo—some 
American Toledo about which we are unhappily ignorant—resolved to 
complete his education in Europe. How ho got to tho cast coast asa 
cattle-drover, for which employment his only qualification was a limited 
power of smoking tobacco; how he journeyed across tho Atlantic, 
meeting a philosophic fellow-passenger iu the shape of a British officer 
who took a third-class ticket in order to spend the difference in porter, 
which he duly drank; how he was matriculated at Heidelberg, how he 
dined and supped at the daily cost of twelve cents (about 6d.); how in 
spite of this economy hoe was reluced to the direst straits; and how ho was 
delivered out of them; all this is told in the pleasantest fashion, and 
without a word that can offend. Ono thing comes out very strongly,— 
the ease with which a living is earned in tho uncrowded world of the 
United States, the enormous difficulty which surrounds the undertaking 
in the Old World. No wonder the Germans emigrato in crowds from a 
couutry where, as Mr. Keeler puts it, “ boys have to pay for the privi- 
lege of loarning to carry bundles,” and must do this for three years 
before they can become salesmen of even the smallest wares. Our 
author’s two years in Europe cost him, we must not omit to say, three 
hundred dollars, about seventy of which were paid for his passages. 

Poems by Thomas Campbell, (Griflin.)—The Rey. C. Rogers has 
furnished a memoir of Campbell to this edition of his poems, which con- 
tains also, we see, a piece never before published. Tho day has gone by, 
if indeed it ever was, when a new or newly-discovered poom by Thomas 
Campbell would excite much interest. Our readors will probably think 
two stanzas sufficient :— 

I'd pray in after ages, 

One blossom of my humbler rhyme 
To live among these pages, 

“Your worth shall bid the blossom breathe 

An undespised oblation ; 

‘Tis from the Altar that the wreath 
Derives its consecration,” 

Tho edition is prettily printed and illustrated. 

Gurney's Handy Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Edited by the Rev. J. 
G. Wrench. (Tegg.)—This book was originally written nearly a century 
ago; the present editor has sought to bring it up to the present state 
of Biblical criticism and knowledge. This has been done, as far as we 
have examinod the volume, with considerable success, It does not, of 
course, pretend to compete with such a book as Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of tho Bible”; but it is much smaller and cheaper than even the “ Con- 
ciso Dictionary,” and it possesses one useful featuro of its own, which 
should make it serviceable to less advanced students ; it gives explana- 
tions of the more difficult words that occur in the Scriptures, being 





other than names of places, persons, €c. 

The Piccadilly Annual. (J. C. Hotten.)—There is no need for Mr. 
Hotten to hint an apology for the appearance of his new annual. // 
ived anything from Mr. 





the authors or their representatives have rece 
Hotten for his republication of their papers, it is distinctly the best thing 
of the kind that we have seen, and dressed, moreover, in a wonderfully 
pretty cover. Tho first of the articles is the one which will attract 
the most attention, though it is certainly far from being the best. 
It is a tale by Charles Dickens, never before published in this country, 
having been purchased, we are told, by a “ foreign newspaper pro- 
prictor” for a thousand guineas. It is an adaptation, not very 
skilfully made, of the tale of Wainewright, man of fashion, U/ttcratevr, 
written in the author’s best manner. 
Slinkton, the villain, is described as having, among other personal 
characteristics, his hair parted in the middle with the greatest preci- 
sion. The teller of tho tale says 


’ 


clork, exactly (to my thinking) asif he had said in so many words, ‘ You 


4 








and poisoner, and is n 
i 


, Ife presented this parting to tho 





must take me, if you please, my friend, just as I show myself. Come 
straight up here, follow the gravel path, keep off the grass, I allow no 
And this conceit is repeated again and again in the way 


trespassing. 
in which, at one period of his career, Mr. Dickens was accustomed to 
Much more interesting and valuable is the paper, 


repeat such things. ig 


ee, 
| “Memories of Charles Dickens,” by Mr. Field,of Boston, his American pub. 
lisher. Howcharacteristic is this extract from ono of his letters and mado 
pathetic, too, by the fact of his fast approaching end, when he boasts of 
his greatly improved health: —“It is really wonderful what those fing 
days at sea did for me. My doctor was quite broken down in spirits 
when he saw mo for the first time since my return last Saturday, 
‘Good heavens!’ he said, recoiling, ‘seven years younger!’” But the 
best paper in tho “ Annual,” beyond all comparison, is ‘‘ My Garden Ag. 
quaintance,” by Mr. J. Russell Lowell, a most charming record of the 
observations which a keen lover of naturo has made of tho habits of 
birds and beasts that haunt his garden. Here is a bit such as Charles 
Lamb might have written if ho had cared about such things :— 


“Tho only ono I sometimes have savage doubts about is the red 
squirrel, J think ho odlogizes [to odlogize is, Mr. Lowell says, the 
new scientific word for birds-nesting]. I know he eats cherries (we 
| counted five of them at one time in a single tree, the stones pattering 
| down like the sparse hail that preludes a storm), and that he gnaws off 
the small ends of pears to get at the seeds. He steals the corn from 
under the noses of my poultry. But what would you have? Ho will 
come down upon the limb of the tree Iam lying under till he is within 
a yardof me. Ho and his mate will scurry up and down the great 
black walnut for my diversion, chattering liko monkeys. Can T sign 
his death warrant who has tolerated me about his grounds so long? 
| Not I. Let them stealand welcome. I am sure I should, had I had the 
samo bringing-up and the same temptation. As for tho birds, I do not 
believe that there is one of them but does more good than harm; and of 
how many featherless bipeds can this be said?” 


The Life of Arthur Tappan. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Tappan 
was, a3 Mr. Newman Hall describes him in the prefaco of this volume, 
the “ consistent advocato throughout a long life of emancipation, tem- 
peranco, education, sabbath observance, and Christian missions at home 
and abroad.” As may be supposed from the list of objects thus given, 
one does not feel the same sympathy with him in all the various 
passages of his career; but that he was always an honest, single-hearted, 
unselfish man it is impossible ever to doubt. Mr. Tappan was born at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1736; ho died in 1805, after seeing the 
| great wish of his heart accomplished, though not accomplished in the 

way he would havo preferred, for he was always a moral-force Aboli- 
tionist. So, indeed, were almost all his associates; for who would havo 
thought it possible, before the South tempted their fate, that the nation 
would have used force to bring about liberation? Myr. Tappan’s biogra- 
pher evidently bolieves that, as it was, if the Constitution could have 
been saved without emancipation, it would have been. The proclama- 
tion of freedom was, he says, “not an act of humanity so much as of 
political necessity.” But that, tho South once conquered, abolition 
could have beon long delayed, it is impossible to believe. The book 
before us is a very interesting record of some of the causes which were 
at work for many years in bringing about tho great Civil War, as well as 
| of other social and religious movements. We mect, as we read it, with 
| notices of facts which now seem very strange,—for instance, the Anti- 
| Slavery Society voting in 1838 that “the causa of human rights had 
nothing to expect from the election of Mr. Seward;” and the serious 
feud that was caused some littlo before by the appointment of a woman 
| to serve on the committee. The mercantile career of Mr. Tappan, with 
| its many vicissitudes, affords an interesting illustration of commerciab 
| life in the United States. 
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Church Designs for Congregations. By James Cubitt. (Smith and 
Eldor.)—Mr. Cubitt deals with a difliculty which in these days of 
Church building has made itself very strongly felt,—the unfitness of 
the ordinary type of Gothic church, the nave with broad aisles, 
separated by numerous columns, for our forms of worship, in fact, for 
congregations meeting in the way and for tho purposes that our congre- 
gations both in the Church of England and the Nouconformist communi- 
ties ordinarily mect. In such a church about one-third of the wor- 


shippers cannot see the preacher, and, very likely, another third cannot 
With this Mr. Cubitt deals in a very sensible, practical 


seo the reader. 





manner, addressing himself to the public, ‘* wi whoso intelligent 


ss, architecture cannot make 





concurrence,” as he very rightly rema 
any great movement. Any one who is likely to have a voice in at 
affair of Church building would do well to read the volume, 

Walter deigh Sinjohn. By UH. C. Ross-Johnson. 
is a fairly readable tale, with plenty of adventure in it, and well written 
too, somo slang phrases which here and there come in very inappropri- 
But we must take exception to the inevitable obstacle 
His name is 
William, This 


gentleman's marriage is announced as W. Sinjohn, Esq., to So-and-So 


Bentley.) —This 





ately, excepted. 


which has to be imagined to hindor tho hero's 





Walter, and he is unlucky enough to have a brot 


Is any bridegroom ever descrived by an initial? could he possibly be 

so if he had a brother for whoso name the initial would serve? The 

young lady of course believes that it is her “ W.” who is married, Her 

mother knows it to be otherwise; that is possible ; she is unprincipled, as 

And the bridegroom knows 
l 


lier. We would 


the mothers in these cases commonly are. 
it also; that is strange, for ho is an honourable s 
guard ourselves against being supposed to endorse the heavy charges 
uption and unrighteousness which Mr. Ros 





car 
occasion to bring against the Indian Government 
ink that within tho last few years 


lits judges. Does 
leas “on probation ” 


The book 


he res 





have been “confirmed "asa reward for unjust decisions ? 
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gives another proof of the bitter feud that still exis 
Government aud the “ Adventurers.” 
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(Deputy-Chairman of the Bedford aud Northampton 
Railw ay), 
who have consented to act as trustees for the Deferred | 
| Shareholders, and will apply such amount thereof as 
| may be necessary to ensure the punctual payment of 
the interest above referred to as it falls due. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 15,000 ee SHARES | 
OF £10 EACL 
In 1500 Certificates of 10 Shares cel equal to £109 
Stock each Certificate, of the 
EDFORD and NORTHAMPTON 
RAILWAY, being the balance of the 20,000 
Deferred Shares of the C ompany, 5,000 of such Shares | issued in exchange for the Bankers’ receipt, to be sub- 
having been appropriated to and taken up by Appli- | stituted, when fully paid up, for certificates of the Com- 
cants for the Preferred Shares of the Company. pany, the shares being then transferred into the name 
Price of Issue, £82 10s per Certificate of £100, equal to | Of each applicant, free of all Stamp duty. 
£8 5s per Share, | The Sh: Tapital of the Company is £490,000, in 
With Interest at 5 per cent. per annum (yielding to | 20,000 shares of £20 each, converted into 
he Investor £6 3s per cent. per annum on the price of | Preferred Shares—20,000 Half-Shares, £10 each, bear- 
Subscription, after deducting allowances) during con-| ing 5 per cent. per annum interest ... soe £200,000 | 
struction, and for Five years after the opening of the | peferred Shares—20,000 Half-Shares, £10 each 
Railway, pending the declaration within that period —the shates now offered for subscription 
by the | being part thereof—to receive all surplus 
MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY earnings after 5 per cent. is paid to the 
Of the option to Amalgamate with or Lease the Line. | Preferred Shares... tee on oe 
as referred to herein. | With the usual borrowing powers, viz.:—£133,000 in 
The due and punctual payment of the Interest is abso- | Debentures or Rent-Charges. 
lutely secured for tie whole of the above-mentioned | ~..:.. . ‘ . arliame ee er 
period by the Investment IN CONSOLS, now standing in Copies of the C ompany' ig mee Parliame say peepee; 
ha-namen of Srasteen. of the ationnt nesosnary to pay the agreements with the Midland Railway Company, 
he mas : ’ . . ee ~? | can be seen at the Offices of the Company, also at the 
ihe sume, | Offices of the Solicitor to the Company, and at the 
Offices of Messrs. Barelay Brothers Jushi Jour! 
COPY OF CERTIFICATE OF INVESTMENT IN | oid Brood Steet Ee oy Brothers, 1 Cushion Court, 
CONSOLS. | Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 
We hereby certify that £65,000 Consols have been | for each certiticate applied for, will be received on the 
invested, and are now standing in our names for the | form enclosed herewith, which must be filled up and 
payment of intere st to the holders of the Deferred Half- | forwarded to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 











200,000 
























Shures in the Bedford and Northampton Railway, in| Bankers, No. 15 Lom Yard Street, London, E.C.; or to 
accords ance with the terms of the Prospectus for the | the North unptonshire Union Bank, Northampton ; or 
issue of the said shares. | to Howard Lankester, Esq., Secretary of the Company, 

(Signed) W.C. Curtis, }2 W _— ster Chambers, Victoria Street, Loudon, 





ee one 
j Tru tees, S.W 


or to Messrs. Barclay Brothers, 1 Cushion Court, 
Old ies ud Street, London, E.C., of whom Prospectuses 
—— } may be had. 
Messrs. Birclay Brothers are authorized by Messrs.; London, 12th January, 1871 
Edwin Clark, Punchard, and Company to receive - — 
applications for 15,000 Deferred Half-Shares of the THe D TORS AND OFFICERS OF THE 
Bedford and Northampton Railway, in 1,500 Certificates BEDFORD AND NORTUAMPLON RAILWAY 
of 10 shares each, being the balance of the 20, Be eh re : PRR 4a Ro 
Deferred Half-Shares of the Company,—5,000 of such (Direet Line a hp sey Pad > yoga via Bod- 
shares having been appropriated to and taken up by aS oe ee ee ee 
the applicants for the Preferred Shares of the Company. ' a TORS, : 
Jonel W. B. Higains, Picts’ Hill, Bedford, Chairman. 
rs Bert Ric 3 is , Raymead, near Maidenhead, 
Deputy-Cl 





Ric ARDO, 
Dated, London, 11th January, Is71. 

















Interest on the Shares, at 5 per cent. per annuin, as 
above referred to, will accrue from the Ist December, 
1870, on the full amount of £100 per Certith 
to £6 38 per cent. per annum, after deductin; 
on prepayment, on the amount invested), 
above period, and the option is given of payit 
whole of the instalments on allotment or on ei 
the under-meutioned dates, in which case dise¢ 











J. ALGERNON BAsTann, Esq., 59 Cadogan Place, SW. 

Colonel J, AMBER COLE, 116 Pall Mall, S.W. 

JoseryH PALMER, Esq., Olney, Bucks, 
ENGINEER, 

CHARLES LIDDELL, Esy., 24 Abingdon Street, 














be allowed in addition, at the rate of 5 per cent. } minster. 
annum on such prepayments. SoLiciror, 
The Interest we be payable half-yearly, on 5lst | CHARLES MorGAN, Esq., 15 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., 








king London. 

15 BANKERS, 
of Mes Roparts, Lubbock, and Co. 15 Lombard 
Street, London, 

The NortTHAMProNsHIne UNION BANK, Northampton, 

SECRETARY-—HOWAKD LANKESTER, Esq. 

Orr Wesuniuster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
S.W., London 


each yee 





January and 3ist July 
House of Messrs. Roburts, Lubbocl 
Lombard Street, Loudon. The first payment 
interest (accruing from Ist December last) will take 
place on lst inst. 

The price of the shares now offered is £82 10s for 
each certificate of 10 shares (equal to £100 stock), and 
payment will be accepted as follows :— 













The Bedford and Northampton Railway—coloured 


10 on each certificate subscribed, payable on application. rhe 
red on the Plan accompanying the Prospectus —is incor- 





— nt, : wants mg 
= Feb, 17,187 L. porated under Acts of Parliament of 1865-6-7 and 1870. 
". March t The Line is twenty miles in length, and is a continua- 






a3 April Nek tion of the Midland Railway from Bedford to North- 


ampton, th pleting a direct route from London 
to this important district by the Midland Railway. 

fhe rising importance of Northampton (which con- 
tains at present a p pa nof not less than 50,000 in- 
. itsadimirable } on, and numerous m wnu- 
. have rende red it essential that a new, direct 
i ion should exist ‘between that 










rom Ist December, 
ut on prepa it of the instal- 
net cost of each certitic ate is reduced to 





” By special agreements, incorporated in the Acts of 
Parliament, the Midland Railw ‘ompany is, on com- 
pletion, to maintain, manage, stock, and work the Bed- 
ford and Northampton Railway, aud to pay over 50 per 






the } 

When the B lf h 
the Midiand 
tend their system direct to Northan ipton, 


nd Northampton Railway is o 
uy ¢ yey He will be enabled to 
eid Bedford, 



























vent. of the divisib! sipts ; 
ork Mit R aoe “e ; fancies £88 per Turvey, and Olney, instead of by the present circuitous 
« dland R : eceipts aver: £88 per . 
: rot gh Oakley | Sharabr vvk, Wellinboro’, Ashby 
per week on the whole of its system of S826 miles, a Fr rook, ro’, Ashby, 


sing year by year, ¢ 





is constantly in 






constracted as a doub! 
with the clause of the Agreem 


every reason for believing this line will 


average of the Midland system; but taking the traf nt. in all reapects equal to the Lel- 
at ouly £30 per mile per week, this would give the Railway, which is leased by the 
aes cuchae wae oir prt calberceetenst Reheat Hand Railway C mpany. ; 

ifiaiat aims ecco would be a e works are in course of execution by Messrs. Edwin 
ye 2 pete a5 tad Com Kk, Punchard & der the insgection of the En 
8, which y : sof tl ie Midland Railway Company,and are in a ve 




















+f 











se iRbc dake fromthe pi u adv: mced state, and the Coutracters are under engage- 

Babe <st-shesecate s nient to complete them by the 3Ist August neXt, the 
: ‘ eee eee nae off ire constructiou of the Line within the Company's 
rms part of the agreemen < betwveen the two ( Sanieal Shea; ibsvlutel aranteed. 


















. a, that . land Railway Company shall by special agreements, which are appended to and 
opti 1 of by the Acts of P irliament of this Company, the 
the I Railway Company unde , on completion 
“ ak are jedford and Northampton K iy, to miainta 
1} hada and work the line at 50 per cent, of the 









tion of the Midlat 
Jedford and 

guaranteed perpe 

cent yer annum on th 
Tl 


Ipany pay 
ton Railwe - Company a 
yearly rent noel pall a 
] lay on capita 


1 divisible receipts being taken in 
the two Companies at the 
eed for every mile in length ; 
1 this will be greatly 
‘ns fromthe working of the 
Bedford and Northampton 
link of the tem of the 



































eeat sy 





. and al 
1 Half Shares 
er annum on the full £1ov 


id as evi 





r paying the Interest on th eM sate res 
f oO Titerest on the Pr ferred Shares, 
irplas income of £10,650, or upw { 
innum on the 20,000 Deferred Shares, 
6 if. per annum interest, 
if the price 









rT wWance for prepayment « 







+ £650 
rthe am 
have been investe: 
1 accordance with the bef 
i ; at names of 

. 15 Lombard Street, Lend 
ubbock, and Co, | rs}: 
Raymead, ear 


f ‘ments between the 
that the Midland Mailway Company 
on of amalgamat with or leasing 
dford and Northampton Railway, 

n be exercised within tive years 
no and of : ! i 















oue 





Muaidenbead Bedi 


Provisional Certifleates of 10 Half-Shares each will be | 


West- 


lto £5 per ce 
os nt, 
tal aceount, ber 


| teed perpetual net ye ar! 


annum on their to 
The shares of tl t a 1 Hitchin Ry 
t allway. 
with a guarantee by the M Hand Rail way Comp pany af 
4 per cent., are quoted at £92 per £100, wh 3 equal 
to £115 at 5 per cent, 
The price at 








} 










the Deferred Half-Shares are 
now offered, v 2 10s, per ,—or after accrued 
Interest and discounts for } iment are deducted, 
£31 5s. net,—affords, on the basis, a very large 
margin for increased value, and 2s such this inyegt. 
ment will commend itself to capitalists see sking a 
secure and improving English security, 

| London, 12th January, 1871. 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR 15,000 Dere 
£10 Eacu, 

| In 1,500 Certifleates of 10 Ha wes each, equal to 

| £100 Stock each Certificate, of the 

BEDFORD AND NORTH! AMPI fON RAILWAY, 

(Form of Application to be retained by the Bankers.) 
To Messrs. BARCLAY BROTHERS, 1 Cushion Court, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., London. 

Ge snotlemen, —Having paid to Messrs. Robarts, Lyb- 
| bock and Co. Bankers, | the su m f pounds, being £10 
| per Certificate on my application for Certifleates of 
10 Deferred Half- Shares of £10 cach, of the Bedford 
and Northampton Railway Com) [ request you to 

| have transferred to me that or any less number of the 
said shares, and I hereby agree t cept such trans ee, 
and to pay the balance in respect of such shar 


cording to the terms of the ‘pr yspectus dated yoth 
January, 1871, 





ED ITALF-SHARES op 


























| > . 
Name (in 








(Addition to be Signed by Appli unt desiring to Pay up 
the Instalmeuts under Disco uit.) 
It is my intention to pay up my subseription in fall, 
on allotment, receiving discount ior prepayment of the 
instalments. 





KZNATUPC ...r.0c0000 Ocoeeececeesceseseses 

This sheet to be alk d up and remitted entire to the 

Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, ant Co.. 15 Lom- 

bard Street, London, E.C,, together with the sum pay- 
able ou application. 


DHCENIX, FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

L782. Prompt and liberal Loss tlements. Insur- 
auces effected in all parts of the worl 
GEO. W. 











LOVELL, See. 
[2euiraBe 4E ASSUR ANC IZ OFFICE. 
-4 Mansion Louse Street, opposite the Mansion 
House, London. 
DIRECTORS 
ht Hon. Lord Trepecar, Pr -sident. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, hn Harve 















Bart., V - resident. Waiter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., dart 

President. j lin Moore, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, J ysgarne Sim, Esq. 

Esq. John) =6 Charles Pougint; 


—, , George Cavendish, 
Fre a rick Cowper, Esq. 
William Edw: ards, Esq. 
Ex-Dine 
George Fenning, Esq. | 
George Seov 








Attention is particularly re; t 
important facts resulting from the priuciples on which 
the Society was founded ia the year i2, and upon 
which it bas ever sine 1 lucte 
. It has never allowed ¢ 
Ag hd under any circumsta 
Two Millions Ste rling z have been s 

Being a purely Mutu 
‘apit: uo and Pr wits bek ly to the Assured, 
no Aging ace ing diverted for diy uls tu Suareholders, 
The invested capital is £4,600,000 








or employed 
reby more than 
“1 to the assured. 
the whole of the 











nent are on an 
he annual income. 
> surren of its policies 


naeny 











ty accepts the 
at their true value, without any deduction, 
rendering loss by forfeiture t 
i. The Lives of persons resid 
London may be assured without requir 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurance 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London, 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


XPANISIL FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES ¢ IL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and t! ‘as Hair, 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


a distance from 
their per 
can thus be 


















FLUID, 248 High 
ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
emens’ Hairimmediately 
o4 stamps 


AIR-CURLING 
Holborn, London 

FP LULD curls ‘or 
it is applied. 

















Had of all Chen 
{REY I. AIR, 248) Liy IIolborn, 
Qo London. —ALEX.R S58 HAH DE produces 
a perfect colour immed tis permanent, 
and ral is Gd, sent by 





DESTROYER, — 248) High 
lon.— ALI 2X. ROSS'S DEPILA 

erfin m the face, neck 
is Gd, sens 


AIR 
Holborn, Le 









peters removes > 
i arms, without 


Of stumps 


Price 3 











5 ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 
Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
aud remains so by an vecssiot tsing. 10s 6d, sent 
for stamps, ALEX. Russ, 24 gh Holborn 
London, and all Chemists 


] AIR COLOUR W ASI. —by damp- 
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January 14, 1S871.] 
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= r 
J. NICOLL’S WINTER DRES 
for Boys at Home for the Holidays. 
t ...from 21s 0d. 
from 25s 0d. 
s Od. 


ot . 
Knickerboc *ker 5S 
Morning Suits 
Evening Dress * 3s 0 
Highland Suits.. from 31s 6d. 

seioze Cloth Overe years of age, 153 Gd: 6 
an Tis: 3 years, 18s 6d; 10 years, 208; 12 years, 
2s éd; 14 years, and 16 years, 24s Gd, &e. 

Milled, Melton, Pilot, and Witney Overcoats, 4 years 
fage, 225 6d; 6 years, 24s Gd: 8 years, 263 6d; 10 
, 12 yeurs, 30s 6d; 14 years, 323 6d; and 














ears vl , i . 
1 * Specialitie »g in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitabie for 
dress. . 7 
a ery article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours, 
H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
NDON.. sees = 41. 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
ae (22 Cornhill, E.C, 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
.. 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
G: ) New Street, Birmingham. 


BRANCHES .... 


TIsH- COVE RS “and HOT-WATE R 
I DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are ON SHOW at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. Block-tin dish covers, 
agg the set of six: elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d to 
49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver- 
plate: d handles, £3 2s to £6 Ss the set of tive; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four: bloc k tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
243 to $s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 63; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


J AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
d 








PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
mspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defles competition. The prices, com- 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s, 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s 3d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 5d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxferd street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delive ry at a small fixed rate. 


Q) or w&£e 8H 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
elude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WLNE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s lod, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Pust- 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e.. for VARICOSE VEINS, and ail cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
¢0HN WHITE, Manufs acturer,225 Picea dilly, London. 


LD AGE or ACC IDENT, not Disease, 
should end our Days —Pamphk ston Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing diseases, four 
Stamps, by C. Ht NTeR, of Calcutta, Rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 
Hdl Y-INVE NTE D PORTABLE TURKISA, 
VAPOUR, and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price, with flannel 
cloak, 21s,—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim 


















SiwM YOUNGER AND OCO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest st ute of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


OZOKERIT 


LoNnvDON Orricgs: 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED) 
THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 
at Is 3d per Ib., in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 








reel le ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-p! uted Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 184. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mach¢é Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Lmprovements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a} DEANZE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. | Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly desigued pat- | DEANE’ S-—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 50s. the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (es King Witutam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DEANE’ ry" Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, iu modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Dersteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE'’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—Turnoery, Brushes, Mats, &c., wellmade 


strong, and serviceable. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C H L OR OD Y N €E, 


And whica& is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «ets like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neural gia, Rbeumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &e. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 
Lord Francis Conyn gham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be giad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Chole = has been raging fearfully, aud that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYN E.—See Lancet, Dee. 31, 1564. 

CAUTION.—BE WARE - PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cavren.~VieoChenssier Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BrowNe was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, be 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, lsé4, 

Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
_d:. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PIL LS. —SArery 
AMIDST DANGER—Surrounded on all sides by 

the cause of disease, man must keep up @ constant 
watch if he would preserve or recover his health. 
These purifying Pills present the most certain and effee- 
tual means of removing all obnoxious matter from the 
blood, at the same time that they regulate any dis- 
dered action which their presence has indaced. The 
harmless and strengthening balsams of which Hollo- 
ire Compose 1 render them peculiarly well 
adapte for the y ung and delicate, wh »can with im- 





ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 
Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFIC IAL 
2TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
improved Jan., 1571, afford the following advan- 
tages :— 
Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding t! 
the palate hitherto considered an indispeusab! 
to Artiticial Teeth. 
2ndly, ASTONISHING CHEAPNESS, accounted 















for by their extreme simplicity of construction, while 
the highest class of mechanism and materials y ut 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen 





tury in their adaptation. 
jdly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM 
compressed NEPROUSOXYD GAS, after 
of many thousand cas 
ensuring this desid t ity, 
Lwin re L AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
ithly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs will pee 6 hy, Ace ~. Mais to Me 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection ules IT will cause Hair t » grow on Bald Spots 
an impossibility. it will } promote luxuriant growth. ; 
MESSRS. GABRIEI FALLING Hair is im: uvdiately che scked. 
. . THIN Hair thickened. 
64 LUDGATE, CITY, and y roxnow A “Rap mre 
56 HARLEY —— ares LONDON. BALDNESS prev. ited. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S cae all —- adi 
SOUtalus Deilher vil 2 ave, 
CELEBRATED “PRE b ARATIONS ‘Sateen einen: aealaeadia ealieiaes 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH Re, ee ee ee 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 








4 MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
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Street, Bond Street, W.— Vide Leader in Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 7, 1870, 








Are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. - . 
Dopit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Price Is 6d and 4 





SAFE INVESTMENTS) for CAPITAL Cun), — 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Mo uthly, post-free) 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SH ARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 


a ie and Reliable Guide for Cay italis sts, Shareholders, 
ultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 
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on Natural History he } ul Se - bol of 
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ings on Wood, price 12s 6d. 
By the same Author. we 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the MODERN MEN of ema 


Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, with numerous Sein Rt 1 : oma . : 
Engravings on Wood, price 63. HONESTLY CRITICIZE tin by Fe DAr N Frisw BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFt RTING, 


Author of * Essays on Ei 
RODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of : x (9a 
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With | alee ss on Wood and Glossarial Inde x. | Very just. matlins ~eengeacde a fresh, qoasak Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelk . 
Eight F Ei litio Ps . . vigorous style, and ina genial and kind 2 =e tit 
oid sie deting book is one of the most delightful we JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
ADVaxros> TEXT- BOOE of some time,”"—Birmingham Daily Mail. Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with ¢ sade nsed milk, 
EOLOGY, Descriptive and [nx y “A singularly outspoken and entertaining book. The | and sold in tins labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa. ' 
» With Engravings and Gl 1 : 


ul itl biographical portion of these sketches is exceedingly | — 
Terms, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s 6d. — well dune.” —Zo«. AN EVENING DRINK 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READE ERS DEAN ALFORD'’S NEW WORK. OA CA IN E 
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Paleontology. By the Same. Third Ejitik ms 
enlarged, price 6s. Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Feap. Becrncic 2 ‘ 
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GR. “9 HY. By auton. Second editioa, enlarged, | ON the EVE: a Tale from the Russian SEES ALE IE i 
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oe Se See eee ee . ws .—LEA and PERRI) 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, With Sketch Maps “ We cannot attempt to give ourreaders any adequate i a . es ae + , , 
and Illustrations. By the sam. Fourth Elition, vs, | idea of the s ibtle and profoundly poetic art with which Pronounced by Connoisseurs Lae ouly Good Sauce,” 
. the story of Ellen's love for Insaroff, from its first dim Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
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By ALEXANDER BUCHANAN, MLA., Seeretary of the | with which they areinspired, In all of them we recug- bottles and labels, 
Scottish Meteorological Society. A Now Edition, | 244° © master’s hand."—Zritish Quarterly Review, Agents—CROSSE and BL ACK WELL, London, ang 
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price 4s. of Siu and the Divine Mystery of Peace. Second SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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" NEW LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. ' The LIFE and TIMES oftheRev. JOHN »2me, are compelled to C ae nam the publ he Sorta 
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FORTNIGHTLY ISSUE | OF “THE ACADEMY.” 
“THE ACADEMY,” 
A RECORD OF LITER ATURE, LE ARNING, spec AND ART, 
This Journal will in future appear regularly on the Ist and 15th of every Month, beginning on the 13th of January. 


The following new Departments are in course of organization, with the assistance of the following Contributors :— 
a "PAIN TING. Mr. W. B. Scorr, Author of “ The Life of Albert Diirer.” 
2, ARCHITECTURE. Mr. W. Morris, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
3. MUSIC. Mr. Jons Heittan; and Dr. Franz Hurrer, of the Loipsic Musikalische Wochenblatt and the Berlin Echo. 
4 TRAVELS. Mr. A. R. Watrace, Author of “ Travels in the Malay Archipel: ago,” &e. 
5. OLD ENGLISH, &e. Rev. W. W. Skeart, Editor of “ Piers the Plowman,” &c.; Mr, Heyry Sweet, Editor of King 
Alfred's Translation of the “ De Cura Pastorali.” 
6. WORKS of FICTION. . Mr. H. Lawrenny, Writer of the Article on Dickens in Academy for October 15. 


The Editor, at this stage of his enterprise, particularly desires it to bo understood that the programme of progressive development and 
expansion already announced for the Academy will continue to be steadily carried out with reference to the above departments, as well as to 
others still romaining to be organized. 









OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
«The Academy is well calenlated to discharge that critical and regulative function | literary criticism which is at once most dificult to perform, and yet most valuable 
in English literatu eh Mr. Matthew Arnold feels the want, and which on | when performed as the Academy has shown that it can be done.”"—Literary Churchman, 
the other side of the ( 1 e supposes to be furnished by the French Academy | « Deg recueils de ce genre sont devenus un véritable besoin pour la science 







and its sisters in tl te. Daily Nes actuelle. "—erue Critique. 
“Tts contents a » to British lite ratare."—Saturday Review, | “Its collaborators are well-known savants.”"—i/erarisches Central Blatt. 
“One of the m nportant and meritorious enterprises of our time."—Pall Mall | «The Academy has rapidly developed into an influential organ of literature and 
Gazelte. | science, which is here held in far higher estimation than all other British journals.” 
“Absolutely neutral in religion and polities, it has managed to do a work in | —dheinische Zeituny. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ATOTICE.—The COUNTY FAMILIES | Ce Tansey, ta: 8 vel. peat Gon 
of the UMITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, : iia . 


super royal Svo. price £2 10s, will be ready for delivery 9 
oa Monday, February bs E A R L Ss D E N E. 
London: Ropext Hat RDWI 192 Piceadilly. By R FRANCILLON 
yr j ANC N. 


HE Rev. JOHN MACNAUGHT on ; ‘ saint diame aad 
M.A., will preach (D. V.) on Sunday, January 1s Originally published in BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 








at the Services, IL em. and 7 pan, in TRINITY . eee ae: 
oO OOEL, Commute Mires i, Rogent a re WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Mics LU UISA DREWRY?’ CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 29h YEAR. 


Courses of History (Rx me) ; E ean Language 
, ): Critical Study of English 











Mir “sient 4 Night's Dream. An original and interesting Tale has just commenced, entitled 


STENCH on MONDAY. Jon. 29. 143 King Hears | 66 W O VN, NOT W OO E D.” 





Road, N.W. 
ME. “THOMSON, Graduate of the l 

ondon at - Edi nburg zh Universities, Successor OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, I ED 9 VEIL ? 
to Mr. Maccoi.t, limited number of young R Burlington = aga Exhibition of Pictures ROUT GE 8 OCTAVO No S 





Gentlemen as Boar lers, who may either be educated in | of the Old Masters. associated with the Works of 
rear : iP ra the t niversity. Ove | deg eased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
45 Relland Square, atabergh from 9 am. till dusk), 1s; catalogue, Gl; | Under this title, and at the price of 63 a 

12 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, ts, not transferable, 5s. Vol Me G. Routled d$ 
JJNIVERSITY of — CAMBRIDGE JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. | °° UO) 1 eae a tee oe te at 
~ . about to issue, in Monthly Volumes, a series of 


S<AMINATION for WOMEN, ae 
m te " '- el 1 in JULY, 1871. Ti ADE U NIONS AB RO O AD. By the the Best Novels by Ainsworth, Frank Smedley, 


Sen, F-S-S EONO, Sena Me, Samuel Lover, Anthony Trollope, Charles 
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with re CSS2T paration should apply | HarrisoN and SoNs, Booksellers to the Queen, 59 : 
wie <7 I EN AM CARTER, Raveus- Pall Mall Lever, Alexandre Dumas, illustrated by tho 
ourne, Be — ‘ = 2 
: Ter Ynvey re 2n7 igi Ste o Wood ik- 
HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL ‘PGR UNITED LIBRARIES, soz | CE Sed Mite nt Vote 6 Coe 
. "L SOMMITS. Pu. Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from One | Shank, Phiz, and others. The First of the 
. rinci “ A *h. Guinea to any amount, according to the supply re- -_ : ’ , 2 > “ - 

3 + a ee of the High School of | quired. All the best new Books, English, French, and Series is Dumas’s 3 lebr ated Novel, MONTE 
Edinburgh. nee 2 German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, | CRISTO,” to which additional interest is 
‘ The NE a gears ENCES on Wednesday, with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. ia «2 ag ate ts Ge 
wm the Collen Te a Ge Gupte Secor *,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered attached, a 18 present time, owing 

, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may also be had free | recent Death of the Author. 





Application for admissi »addressed to the al 
Principal, or the Seer ; ational Educa- | °” application. : , . 
tion Society (Limited), the College, Spring Grove, Bootun’s, Cuurnron’s, Honagson’s. and SAUNDERS and - . 
Middlesex. . . Or.ey’s United Libraries, 507 Regent Street, near the In 8v0, cloth, 704 pages, price 6s. 
Polytechnic. 


Sooo ioe WOMEN, | vie P HOOKSCNOTICE Stig | THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 


ae N COLLEGE. 
* Scholarships will be awarded to the J UNITED LIBRARIES" CLEARANCE LIST, . - «neue - 
1 aball p iss best in the Eutrance Exa- | containing more o gee Es ome — at auction By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
. prices, Is now ready, and wi © forwarded on applica- ~ i . » 
covering the whole of | tion—The United ’ Libraries, Bootu's, Cucetoy’s, | With Twenty Page Illustrations, and a Portrait on Steel 
i.e., of the value of 300 HopGson’s, and SAUNDERS and OTLey’'s, 507 Regent of the Author. 
Street, near the Polytechnic. 
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Hon. See Mi. ss DA\ LES, 17 Cunnin n Place, N.W 
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IN MUSEUM ; smmencing Thursday, 
at 11 oclock, ond on each succeeding —_-——~ LONDON. 





oe a 
Thursday at the same hour, up to 50th March, by J. R. P- AL E s T INE EXP Li ORA’ r ION FU! FU) ND 
SEELEY, , M.A., Pro fessor of Modern History in —Will be ready, at the. ond of January, the With all Cruikshank's Original Plates 
pe * ts for the Course, Qt ARTERLY STATEMENT, IL, No. I, contain 
411s; Students, 10s 6d Narration of Mr. EH. Geos "M.A. Fellow of St. 


Lady’ s oe —<s a a po Be s College Cambridge, of his Journey in the Desert In their original form wany of this Series of 
~ any audy's School, onapplica- | of the Forty Years’ Wander ing aud the Country of , ; = . 
irer, for the use of the Governess who | Moab; with har eel Map. , Novels were published ac prices ranging from 
fed teed uk sive san, ts pops is. pickets may | ‘To subscribers sent free, to non-subscribers 1s—Pub- | 20s to 303. They will now bo reproduced in 
1 or e Secretary, = y ti m a eo fe 1 ss = = 
ae Cy January 1h, Single Tickets, 28 64, to be cor wenb Pca Hach te Mall Past; aud PY | exactly the same style and appearance, at 6s 
ad at the Muset ‘ y. 6 
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WINTER EXHIBITION o f SKETCHES andSTUDIES No, 2,158. SDON : 2 TAY, LU " 
by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Superseding ail other kinds, Lonvoy: The BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 
Ten till five. Admi asion Is Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, New York: 416 BROOME STREET 


LFRED >” r RIPP, Secretary OXFORD STREET, W. 
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In 16mo, roan, price 5s. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streep, 


| 7 ‘3 HURST & BLACKETY 
COLONEL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S et eee ETT’S 


SOLDIER'S POCKET BOOK. Annals of Oxford, By J. ¢ 









enynopy feels that itis just what he wanted.”"— Times. JEAFFRESON, B.A... Oxon 2 
oa . : 1 ’ . OU., 0k ab 
“Tg VERY BOOK every working soldier has craved for.”—.{thencewn. the Clet gar ae < aDout 

“The pleasantest : 


“ Every soupier who wishes to understand his profession ought to have it."—Daily Telegraph. Oster a ling book about 
- XTore hat lis ! 

‘¢ VOLUNTEERS are strongly recommended to peruse it diligently.”"— Volunteer Service Gazette. volumes will be ea perused by the ona ‘ian 

Mater, they will be re td with scarcely less interest by 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. the general reader.”"—/usf, 
a - - Fair France ; Impressions of a 
MR. LECKY’S HISTORIES OF MORALS AND RATIONALISM. ee ee git Oe ee SFOS 


“A book of value and im; 


Whilst these 











rtance. It is bright and 





HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM A Hunter's Adventures, in the 









AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. sro, with Ht 


“A good volune of orts and spirited adventure, 
By WILLIAM E. HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A. We have thorougily enjoyed it’"—Pull Mall, 


all, profoundly interesting and suggestive —Pall Mall Gazette. The Seventh Vi al; or, the Time 


«Thoughtful, clear, acerrat, a1 ad ubove a 
A in the — War, the 





» work is a valuable co English literature, as well as an admirable guide for tt 
he »)may care to go in pe ountains from which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them . and other C Huteral 
fr 7 — Ties ‘CUMMING, D.D. Tura 


By the sam? Author, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown Syo, 163, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the ‘THE NEW NOVELS, 











SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. ~= !Wo Farr eat 5 DY Perey 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. “A very attractive a 23 enthralling tale, sparkling 
with wit, and full of i itand adventure, It is one 





_ a > ascenbnepi ———__——_———_-——_ of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 


This day is published, gerald’s pen,”"—Sun, 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS _ Matha... By William Gilbert, 


OVIDIUS NASO. My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


* This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in 

which the incider » Jaid portray the experiences of 

Py HENRY KING, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Ox‘ord, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. & mind well stor in with, and quick to receive 

‘ . j impressions of Finally, ther 

a line in it that might ad aloud in the f 
circle."—Pall Mull Gar 

| “The whole book is charming. It is interesting in 

both character and story.”"—Saturday Review, 


TRANSLATED IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 













Crown Svo, price 10s 6d. od 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 1 vol., 1s 6d. 
izo a return to 


THE POEMS OF OSSIAN IN THE ORIGINAL | oe rire ote ere eee 
GAELIC. eared an 
WITII A LITERAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH, AND A DISSERTATION ON THE AUTHENTICITY Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


























OF THE POEMS. ForBEs, Special | Military Correspoudent of the 
Daily Ne es. 3 Vols, 
Fy the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. | “We cordially recommend this book. It certainly 
merits success. "—Athen.ewn, 
2 vols. imperial Svo, price £1 11s 6d, pe ee 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. The GIFT-BOOK of ~ SEASON, 
{Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
= fall deapeneo ante. £10, 
tche To. 16 rice 6. r »y 2 . 5 yy 
Messrs, KELLY s 00'S. $1} NEW BOOKS, Just published, No. 16, price 611. YUE DORE GA LLER Y, 
iT WE ACADEM Y.—A Record of containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the By mee 
1 , 2 edie Neate eis . Drawings of Gustave Doré, seiected from the + Doré 
| Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. Reviews, we . ae ae si =e 

POST. OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY | Critical Notices, Literary’ and Scientific Latelligence co Fin iit wy - pom a Beg = a uae 
or 1871 (72nd year), prices, 36s, 15s, and 10s, with | Correspondence. Descript Lett seiniien acca ‘Suimnt " Edt ve 1 Oliier. 

Map ¢ Suimerwition. Gs foe 1% Won moet feces. casvabie ' scriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by nun hii 

Mi , = en - : cre, Payee | Gasseub, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


advance, Vol. L, price 6s, or 7s 6d in cloth. 


SIX HOME COUNTIES’ DIRECTORY WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | ~ . = 


(7th Edition), price 40s, with Maps. Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick Street, The BOOK of the SEASON, 
Edinburgh, low readv ov : somely bound in ex 
BUILDING TRADES’ DIRECTORY. inburgh 2 “i Now ready, —_— a — ud a aethe und in extra 


mprising every Trade and Profession in any way : es 
connected with, the. Architectural” and. Building FPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.) PICTURES from ENGLISH LITERA- 


les throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, 259, is published this day. | TURE. W ” a sty fu ll- page gp trations by 















price 25s, CONTENTS | kK. M. Ward, R.A., Horsley, lt F. Yeames, 
: , “FENCES. | A.R.A., Marcus Stone, ~ 5. D. Watson yh hag lu 
ENGINEERS and IRON and METAL : ibs : = ha Maurier, Fred Barnard, John Gi aah W. Sn nall, 
TRADES’ DIRECTORY, being aCompanion Work | 3° Cory tT BISMARCK. PRUSSIA, AND PAN-TEUTONISM Edward Wagner, Charles Green, John Faed, W. Cave 
to the above, price 30s, | 4. REVENUES OF INDIA . , Thomas, V. Lawson, S. L. | Rt. Barnes, H. K. 


Cos ita aaa a ea INVASION OF FRANCE. | Browne, and Mrs, E. M. Ward. Phe text by J. F 
a KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn : Waller, LL.D. 


 W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ‘and Co.; and | & THE Tuts Lorn CHaxcentors. 





llers. 7. CATHEDRAL LIFE AND Work, CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
ES SS ES EE ee &. FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS, - 
This day. in crown Svo, price 4 6d % POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAL DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to ILR.H 
7 JouN Murray, Albe ashe Street. PRINCESS LOULSE., 


YERMONS and LECTURES. By the | 

KS) late WitttaM McCownre, Author of «Hours of 
Thought,” “ Moral Agency,” &e. 

The treatment of the different subjects ‘s in entire 


- - ———- Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5s. 
This day is published, price 6s, TI ENRY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 
T IE DUBLIN REVIEW. ANNUAL for 1871. With Frontispiece, exe- 


New Series. No, XXXL cuted in S 


cl by C. H. Jeens fr ym an Original Draw- 
Wl 
















correspond dence with the views elsewhere expressed by ing by J. E. Millai \ + t 
thor as to the manner in whicl CONTENTS. ing by d Pe age R.2 - —? 
sented by its teache rs to fl 1. Pivs IX. AND THE REVOLUTION, seer gel pene leslie ‘Bias oe; Witamatonen Wee 4 oo 

ot relig’ 2. GnIGNON DE MONTFORT AND His DEVOTION. Dance Music, &., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung'l, 

3, DEAN STANLEY ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Lealie,&o. sida , ie 


4. CHAMPAGNY'’S CLGsaARs OF THE THIRD CENTURY, 

5. THE ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN NOVELS, 
lese to | 6. S. THOMAS AQUINAS, : 2 - ageing 
t and Cc » home to the | 7. THE DEFINITION OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. Royal 8vo, 500 pp., handsomely bouu Lin cloth gilt, 16s 
ration.’ 8. NOTICES OF Books. rik LRANSFORMATION of 
INSECTS. (/asecta, Myriapods, Arachnida, and 


make “the m CASSELL, PeTTrer, an GALPIN, Lulgate Hill, E.C 
living consciousness 
bear on the moral al 
moral sense of the 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLark, r tees n: HAMinton €Co. | London: Burys, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman | 
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‘ aceite Teen Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. Crustacea.) By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.ILS., Secretary 
Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. — nna | 0 See Coclogion & reloty, and Professor of Geology, 
TUE PER LOD. —Q sizzical, _ Sat ivie: al, This day is publi SnOe, Ovo, prise Se 6a. ace eects Os, - ME: ie Biane sadn Masueenar- 
i. ritical.—C i TATURAL SCIENC K, RELIGIOUS phoses, Mceurs et Insti + des Insects; " and a Com- 
Ho the Period. Full-; iL CREEDS, and SCRIPTURE TRUTH, what pilation from the Wo N Darwin, Spence 
Also in mo they Teach concerning the MYSTERY of GOD. By the Bute, and others. iw fty full-page and 
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numerous other bi J 
N. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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<WOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. CASSELL, PETTER, anc 
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MR. BENTLEY’ S LisT. 


e THIRD and CORRECTED) 
¢ DITION of the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALME R- | 
STON. With Se ‘lections from his Diaries and | 
Correspondence e. By the Right Hon. Sir HENry 
LyTron Butwer, G.C .B. MLP. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
fine Portrait, price 3s. 

The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: 
an Account of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
‘cove ries in the Holy City. By Cap tain WILSON, 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Lutro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY, Demy Svo, 
with 50 Illus trations, 21s. 

“ is volume may bring home to the English 
seen definite knowledge of what the Palestine 
Ex; yloration Fund has been dé jing and hopes to do, 
than ean be gathered from partial and isolated reports, 
or from popal ur lectures, must be the desire of every 
one who s the Bible to be the most pre« vi us, as it 
is the most Pp srofound, book in the world. and who deems 
nothing small or unimportant that shall tend to throw 
light upon its meaning. and to remove the obscurities 
which time and distance have cause d te rest upon some 


of its pages." —G/obe. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the 
«[ngoldsby Legends "), including his Unpublished 
Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, the Rev. R. H. 
DALTON BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown Svo, _— j 
Portrait, 21s. 

“Our readers will find these volumes ee and 
entertaining. They ab aaa’ in anecdote.” —Speetal 


TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular | 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures ; wi th 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of 
the Air. By J. GLAtsier, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. Royal Svo, with 152 Illustrations, 25s, 

“Mr, Glaisher has made a splendid contribution 
towards the entertai oe nt of the young and the instruc- | 
tion of the old in the long winter evenings. ‘Travels | 
jn the Air’ will be one of the most popular books of ~ ] 
season. It is, in fact. an illustrated history of moder 
ballooning. Mr. Glaisher not only gives us the full his. 
tory of his aerial travels, but illustrates them by such 

complete diagrams nnd artistic pictures as ti yenable u 
ropes a half the pleasures of aerial travel without its 
dangers." —Dai/y Neirs. 

“Tllustrated by more than 100 plates, and full of | 
narratives more exciting than many novels. * Travels 
in the Air’ will rank amongst the pleasantest and 
most entertaining books of the season.”—Morning J’ost. 


. | 
ALIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobio- 
graphy. By Colonel Orru Corvin. 3 vols. crown | 
Svo, Sls Gd. 
“A romance of real life, full of exciting adventure, 
peril, and extraordinary personal experiences of sur- 
passing and thrilling interest, 


LONDON: its Celebrated Characters 
and Places. From 1413 to the Present Time. By 
J. HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ The Life of George 
the Third,” * Memoir of the Court of the Stuarts,” 
&e. 3 vols. large crown 8yo, 51s 6 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the | 
Right Hon. WILLTAM WICKHAM to the 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Including | 
Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis | 
XVIILL, Charles X.. Due d’Enghien, ¢ irge C an 
ning. Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and | 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited by h's (irandson, 
WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits of | 
the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field- 
Marshal Suworow from Original Pictures, 30s, 

“These volumes, to all who would learn the secret 
history of political actions, are of special importance 
in their connection with France and Switzerland at 
the close of the last century......In all the missions in 
which he was actively emp! ved, particularly when 
war was raging in the Swiss Cantons, Mr. Wickham 
encountered many personal dangers, which were shared 
by his wife. The private letters are of as much interest | 
as the historical do suments—pe rhaips of more, es- 
pecialiy when conveying particular traits of character 

Of the famous and eccentric Suworow, and of his 

nephew, Prince Gortschakoff, there are wany striking 

traits.”"—A theneum. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
From the French of FLAMMARION. ty Mrs 
Lock YER, Translator of the * The Heavens.” Crown 
$vo, with numerous Lilus trations, 5s. | 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the | 
HEAVENS; an illustrated Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, Edited by | 
J. NoRMAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S, Demy svo, with | 
200 Illustrations, 10s 6d. | 
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Three Popular Novels at all Libraries, 
A CAST for a CROWN. 8 vols. 


“I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 
—Kichard 11. 

BITTER i isthe RIND. By the Author | 
of * Breezie Langton 1.” 3 vols. | 

* Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite, | 
Tout invite"— | 


BESSY RANL. By Mrs. Hoary Wood, 
Author of * East Lynne,” &e. 3 
Also, immediately. 


The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hugh 
» Rd MSLEY, Author of ‘The Chasseur 
ri rique,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 


KING, ‘ by the GRACE of GOD”: a 
Story of the Days of Cromwell. By Dr. JuLivs 
ROvENBERG, 3 vols. crowt a Svo. 

Golden in show, is but a w reath - thorns. 

Y i lf is more a king: 

Which every wise aud vi rtuons man attains, 

—MILTON, 





CHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


STANFORD'S MAP of the ENVIRONS of PARIS, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 48 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY to ROME and BACK. With an Account 


of the Opening of the CEcumenical Council, and Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Venice. 
3y WILLIAM EVILL. 

“Mr, W. Evill has written a lively and agreeable account of ‘A Winter Journey to Rome.’ His descriptions of 
scenery in the Alps and of the Italian cities are exceedingly graphic, showing much sympathy with nature, and 
a refined intelligence.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

“The book has the merit of being thoroughly readable.“— 

“An agreeable little volume.”"—/ai/y News, 


Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Nearly ready, crown 4to, cloth, price 21s, 


‘A FAMILIAR HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY, from the Restora- 


tion in 1660 to the Present Time, including a Description of the Volunteer Movement, and the Progress of 
the Volunteer Organization. By J. 11. STOCQUELER, Juthor of an * [lustrated Life of the Duke of Well- 


ington,” “ The Military Encyclopedia,” ** The British Soldier,” “The Familiar History of India.” 





CANADA. 


Nearly ready, super-royal 14mo, cloth. 


GUIDE BOOK to the CANADIAN DOMINION: Containing full 


information for the Emigrant, the Tourist, the Sportsman, and the small Capitalist. By Dr. SIARV FY 
J. PHLLPOT, M.D. (Canada) and M.R.C.S.L,, &e., late Staff Assistant-Surgeou to Her Majesty's Forces in 
Turkey and the Crimea, With Coloured Map. 





PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, &c. 


Just published, scale two inches to a mile, size, 40 inches by 27. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of PROPOSED METROPOLITAN RAIL- 


WAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, for SESSION 1871, showing also the 
Sanctioned Lines and Railways in Operation, with a List of the Plans numbered to correspond with the Map 
and the Private Bill Office List ; the Names of the Engineers; and the Lengths of the Proposed Lines. The 
Tramways Sanctioned and Proposed are printed in Blue, the Railways, &., in Red. Price in Sheet 2s 6d; 


Mounted in Case, 5s, 
_—— 


SEAT OF WAR.—LARGE SCALE MAP. 
STANFORD'S LARGE SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR, prepared 


from the GOVERNMENT SURVEYS 
This Map is on the large scale of 5 miles to au inch, and contains the smallest Villages; also Roads, Railways, 


Rivers, &c. 


SHEET SuEET 
1. LUXEMBOURG. 9 ORLEANS, BOURGES, and NEVERS. 
2. FRANKFORT. | 10, TOURS, BLOIS, COULMIERS. 


| 11, ROUEN and CHARTRES. 

| 72. HAVRE and BOULOGNE. 

| 13. DIJON, &e. 

| 14. BESANCON and BELFORT. 
15. BALE and MULHAUSEN. 


3. METZ and NANCY. 

4. STRASBURG. 

5. CHALONS and RITEIMS. 
6. PARIS and ENVIRONS. 
7. SEDAN and BRUSSELS. | 
8. LAON, AMIENS, and LILLE. 

Price, the Set of Fifteen Sheets, Coloured], 21s; or Mounted in Case, £1 15s, 
Mounted to fold, 28 6d. Index gratis on application. 

“Contains what Stieler lacks—the names of all the small places. The hills and the woods are shown in 
greater detail, and the phases of the battle may be very well studied upon it.........It is by far the best that we 
know of published at a price to suit ordinary private pockets." —7Zémes, August 18, 1870, 

“Will serve admirably to follow all operations of the armies.”—Sfandard, August 15, 1870, 


Separate Sheets, Is 6d; 





“ Maps like these were much wanted.”"—Dai/y Vers, December 8 1870. 





FRANCE IN DEPARTMENTS. 
Seale about 28 miles to an inch; siz, 26 inches by 24. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS,— 


including the [sle of Corsica; with all the Railways, Fortresses, Towns, and Villages. Price, coloured sheet 
2s Gd; mounted in case, 5s, 
“Very clear, and will answer every purpose of the general newspaper reader." —Daily News, December 8, 1870 


A smaller Map, Is; in case, 2s 6d. 





PARIS FORTIFICATIONS. 


or 


Seale, nearly 1 inch to a m'le; size, 27 inches by 20 

This Map shows the full extent 
St. Cloud, Versailles, Bois de 
Sheet, Is Gd; mounted 


FORTIFICATIONS of the CITY, the ADVANCED FORTS, ROADS, &e. 
of the City, with the Country around, including the Bois de Boulogna, 
Verritres, Pare de Vincennes, Champigny, Forest of Bondy, &c. Priuted in colours 
is Gd. 





in cas 
A smaller Map of Paris and Environs, coloured, 1s; plain, 6.1. 





EUROPE. 


New Ejlition.—Scale, 65 miles to an inch; Size, 50 inches by 58. 


NEW SCHOOL MAP of EUROPE. Prepared under the direction of 


the Committee of General Literature and Edueation appointed by the Society for Promoting C hristian 
Knowledge, and of the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor, and also sanctioned by 
the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, for use in their Schools. Edited by the Rev. 8. 
CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G,S. All the chief Natural Features of the Continent are boldly shown, but in such a 
way as not to interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The Political Divisions are laid down and carefully 
cvloured according to the most recent changes. The relative importance of the names is indicated by the 
style in which they are written, and the sites of battles and other great historical events are distinguished 
Price, coloured and mounted on rollers, varnished, Is. 





from places of mere geographical importance, 





Loxpox: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axp 7 Cuartna Cross, S.W., 
| Agent, by Appointment, for the Sale of the Orduance & Geological Survey Publications & the Admiralty Charts. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXI,, 


JANUARY. 8vo, price 63. 

CONTENTS, 
1. FRANCE. 
2, LIVES of ROSSINI and BERLIOZ. 
3. BUSINESS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
4. KAYE’S HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. 
5. FACTS and FABLES at the ADMIRALTY. 
6. LAUGEL’S PROBLEMS of NATURE and LIFE. 
7. The FOREIGN RELATIONS of CHINA. 
8. The MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN. 
9. MORRIS'S EARTHLY PARADISE. 
0. The TREATIES of 1856 and 1867. 


and WEST. 


_ 


EAST “dited by the Countess 








t en from Fraser's Magazine with an Appendix. Crown 
Syo, .p ice 
IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevanrr Trenen. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, [Jn a few days. 


SYBIL; or, the Two Nations. 


Hon. B. DisracLt, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
price 6s. 


WHYTE MELVILLE'S 


and QUEEN'S MARIES, in the “ Modern Novelist’s Library.” 
price 2s each, boards; or 23 6d each, cloth. 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
By ae Brunel, B.C.L. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 
price 21s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


New Edition, with a Supplement to the Present Date by HWuau G. Reip. syo, 
price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d, 


HISTORY of ROME. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. 
price 30s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAN vD, from the Earliest 


Times to the Year 1866. By C. D. Yoncre. New Edition. 
7s 6d. (in a few days. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupre,M.A. Cabinet 
Edition, in 12 yols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY, Cabinet Edition, 
in 8 vols. crown Syo, price £2 3s, 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAELITES. By C. De Roruscui.p and A. DE ROTHSCHILD. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
Vol. I. Tue HistoricaAL Books, price 7s 6d. 
Vol. I. Tot PROPHETIC AND POETICAL WRITINGS, price 5s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 
Second Edition. 2 vols, 8yo, 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By Wituiam E. Lecxy, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


A STUDENT’S MANUAL of the HISTORY of 


INDIA. By Colonel MEADOWs TAYLOR, M.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, with 5 Maps, 
price 7s 6d. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S Work on 


sy Winierm Inve. 


from 


the 


ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. | 


Second Edition, with 25 Llustrations. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 


of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Seientifle Researches. By R. A. 
Procror, F.R.A.S. Second Edition, with 13 Illustrations. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. 


The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, 14s, {[Vearly ready. 


PETRI PRIVILEGIUM: Three Pastoral 
Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese. By HeNr¥Y Epwarp Manying. D.D. 
Archbishop of Westminster. S8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMM. AR. | 


To followin use the Public School Latin Primer: and edited. with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 1l2mo. price 6s, 
[Jn a few days. 


8vo, price Lbs. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


By the Right. 


Crown Syo, 


GOOD for NOTHING | 


Crown 8yo, | 


Vols. I.and Il, 8yvo, | 


Crown 8vyo, price | 


By WILLIAM E,. HARTPOLE LecKY, M.A. | 


‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JANUARY, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on applicatior 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES for JANUARY. 
New Editiun now ready.—Postage-free on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City OrriceE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Messrs, — JAMES R. OSGOOD | AND CO, 
(LATE TICKNOR & FIELDS, AND FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO i, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
124 FREMONT STREET, Te 


Pablishers of the Works of Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, W hittier, Lowe 
Mrs. Stowe, and other Leading American Authors. 


MUDIE’S 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 

R OBERT EMMET: the Cause of his Rebellion ; the Cause of 
wv its Failure ; his Eloquence, Conversation, &c.; his Character, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, oad Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just. published, in Svo, price 1s. — 
OLONIAL QUESTIONS, pressing for Immediate Solution in 
the Interest of the Nation and the Empire. Papers and Letters by R.A. 

| Macrir, M.P. yg 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





CROWLAND and BURGH.—In THREE VOLUMEs 8yo, price 24s. 
LIGHT on the HISTORIANS and on the HISTORY of 
P is CROWLAND ABBEY; and an Account of the Monastery at Burgh (now 
| Peterborough) in Pre-Norman Times, and to the time of King Richard L. (1193), 
| By HENRY ScALE ENGLISH. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternos ter Row. 


Ww ORKS by the Rev. F. Ww. F ARRAR, N.A., F. RS, one of the Masters of 
Harrow School. 
G REEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; 
with reference to Comparative Philology, and Lllustratious from Modern 
Languages, Third Edition. 12mo, price 4s td. 
| “Surpasses all the Greek Grammars we have seen."—Zducational Times. 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, in use in Harrow, Rossall, Upping- 
ham, Charterhouse Schools, Marlborough College, &c. Seventh Edition. 8yvo, 1s 6d. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
FAMILIES of SPEECH; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Post vo, 5s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








| Just published, in 12mo, price 33 6d, boards. 


LD gtrenee UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1871. Containing 
Lists of Honours and Prizes vr — during the Year 1379; Regulations for 
Medical and Surgical Degrees and Licences; Course for the Theological Ex - 
tions ; Revised Courses for Moderatorships: New Limited seen cane He 
Course ; Complete List of Graduates in Honours at the B.A. : Appoir 
held by Medical Graduates, and by former Students of the Engineering S 
Benefactors of Trinity College since the Foundation; List of the present Uz niversity 
Electors, with the dates of their Degrees, &c. 
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Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 3s, boards, 
| DUBLIN EXAMINATION-PAPERS: a Supplement to the 
| University Calendar for 1871. 


Dublin: HopGes, Foster, and Co. London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Just ready, super-royal 4to, 2s 6d. 
’ 


HE PORTFOLIO for JANUARY, 1871.—Edited by P. G 


| HAMERTON. Containing the following Lllustrations :—*The Pearl of Great 
| Price,” from a drawing by J. E. Millais, R.A.; “ Isabella Sforza,” from a drawing 


by Titian ; and “ Cardigan,” an etching by LL. Propert. With articles by Sidney 
Colvin, Mrs. Pattison, W. B. Scott, and W. Watkin Lloyd. 

| Altogether it is an Art periodical far superior to anything which has hitherto 
appeared.” —Guardian. 


In one volume, super-royal 4to, 35s, cloth, gilt edges. 
HE PORTFOLIO for 1870. Edited by P. G Hamerrton, 
“a 4 articles by J. B. Atkinson, — Colvin, F. T. Palgrave, E. F. 8. 
| Pattison, M. Rossetti, G. A. Simcox, J. F. Tripp, Tom Taylor, W. Watkiz 
' Lloyd, ey the Editor, With sixty-four Illustrations, including autotypes from 
original qs wy by E. Armitage, A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., E. Burne Jones, J. 
Leighton, R.A D. Leslie, A.R.A., J. Maddox Brown, H. 8. Marks, A. P. Newton, 
E. J. Poynter, ABA, S. Solomon, M. Spartali, and G. F. Ws tts, R.A.; and numerous 
Etchings by Bayle. Circinnottu, Hamerton, Legros, and Salunne. 
“ We must say our strongest word of admiration and recommendation for this 
periodical. Its Illustrations are exquisite."—Literary Churchnan, 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 














Just published, price One Shilling; per post, 15 stamps. 

APPY ENGLAND. <A few WORDS upon the ARTICLE 
H “ GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND.” in the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
By Sir Epwarp SvuLurvan, Bart., Author of “Protection to Native Industry 
“Ten Chapters on Social Reform,” &c. 

London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


\ EMOIRS of Mr. BRASSEY and Mr. HARDWICK. —See 
_ the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 43d. Also Vi iew and Plan of 
Mansion and Museum, Barnard Castle—A Plea for Pleasure—Architec aL 
Art—Churches of Lindisfarne—White Lead and Zinc White—Railway snsions, 
1870—Sanitary Notes, &c—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. Comme ment 
of a New Volume. Annual subscriptien, inclusive of postage, 19s, payable in advance. 


M USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
5 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for LNDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


| LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

| Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

| THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
Loudon. 

‘ 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


LATIN. 
The PUB LIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


stion of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's 
ce mmni ssion. 1l2mo, price 2s Gd. 


The PU BLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in 
“The Publie School Latin Primer ;” and edite “dd, with th e same sanction, 


by » Editor of “The Public School Latin Primer.” 12ino, 6s. 


(in a few days, 


Two Companion Exercise-Books to 


SUBSIDI A PRIMARIA. 
Part L, 2s 6d; Part IL, 3s 6d.—KEY to 


Public School Latin Primer. 
b ih Part 8, 5S. 
WILKINS'S EASY LATYN PROSE EXERCISES, on_ the 
Syntax of “ The Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes, Fourth 
Edition, Crown S$yo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d, 


WILKINS’S MANUAL of LATIN PROSE C OMPOSITION. 
Seventh Edition, materially improved. Crown Syo, 5s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISIL and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. Separately—The English- 
Latin Dictionary, 5s 6d; The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s 6d. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Abridged for the Use of University Students from the Parent Work. Medium 
Svo, 18s. 

WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY (the Parent Work). Third Edition, revised. 2 vols, 4to, 42s. 
BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES: English Sentences 


from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, for Retranslation into the Ori iginal Latin. l2mo, 
3s G6U.—KEY, 5s. 
BRADLEY'S LESSONS in LATIN PROSE: an Easy Intro- 
duction to Cont’nuous Latin Prose Writing. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s 6d. 
VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Wure, 12mo, 2s 64.—KEY, 3s 6d. 
SELECTION of PLINY’S LETTERS, Latin Text, with 
English Notes, Edited by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, M.A. and the Rev. W. J. 
Broprises, M.A. Crown So, 5s. 


Newly edited by the Rev Dr. 


GREEK. 
WILKINS'S ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PR OSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition, revised. Crown Syo, 4s 6¢.—KEY, 
ive 2s 6d. 





W IL KINS’S SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Selections from Xeno- 
hon, Thueydides, Piato, Aristotle, Lucian. With English Notes. Fourth 
bait ion. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d, 


V ALEY'SG REEK DELECTUS. Corrected and Improved by 
> Rev. Dr. Wuite, 12mo, 25 Gd.—KEY, 23 & 1 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISIH LEXICON. 
Sixth Edition. revised and augmented. Crown 4to, 56s, 


ALE XIC ON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippeti 


and Scorr’s. Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 


By Sir A. Grant, Bart,, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 28s, 


The NICOMACIIEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. 


by ROBERT WILLIAMS, B.A. 8vo, 12s. 


The Rey. Dr. MAJOR’S SCHOOL EDITION of the GOSPEL 
of St. MARK; GREEK TEXT, with English Notes. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


Translated 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
CONTANSEAU’S FRENCIL GRAMMAR: compris ing Voca- 


bularies, Conversational Lessons, and Exercises. 12m0, 5s—KEY, 


CONTANSEAU'S FIRST STEP in FR > — II; 
Method of Learning the Elements. 12mo, 2s 6d—KEY 

CONTANSE wngiecl GUIDE to FRENCIL TRANSLATION. 
ng ae Ext oy ‘ts, with Hints for their Translation into French, l2mo, 3s 6d 
- KE 7 


CONTANSEAU’ 


Selections from <a 
CONTANSEAU'’S POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCII 
id ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Square 18mo, 3s 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of | the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post Svo, 10s 6d, 


Part I. FRENCH-ENGLISH, 53 6, Part Il. ENGLISH-FRENCH, 53 6d. 


BLACKLEY’S PRACTICAL GERMAN and ENGLISH and 


an Easy 


oF ROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS: 


ge of Louis XIV to the Prevent Day. 1l2moe, Gs 6d. 





ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


* The above are SELECTIONS from Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’'S 
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HISTORY, &C. 

Mr. C. D. YONGE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1866. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crows 
dvo, 7s Gd. [/n a few days. 

HISTOR Y and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES. By 

- DE Rous ‘HILD and A, DE ROTHSCHILD, 2 vols, post Svo. Vol. TL ‘The 
Hie torical Books,” 73 64. Vol. IL “The Prophetic and Poetical Writings, , 
price os. 


A STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of INDIA. 


By Colone! Meavows TAYLor, M.R.A.\S. Crown Sve, with 5 Maps, 7s 6d. 
SLATER’S SENTENTLE. CHRONOLOGIC.E ; or, Complete 
System of Aucient aud Modern Chronology in Familiar Sentences, 12mo 
price 5s Ga, 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss Sewetr, Author 
of “Amy Herbert.” Feap., 33 6d, 
The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 
Author of * Amy Herbert.” Feap.,, 2s 6d. 
TAYLOR'S STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 


illustrated by the Discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. Crown 8vo 
7s 6d. 


By Miss Sewer 


BECKER'S CHARICLES : Illustrations of the Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks. Translated by the Rev. F, MetcaALre, M.A. Post 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, 


BECKER'S GALLUS: Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus . 
Translated by the Rev. F. MercaLre, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 
INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introductio » 


Translation, and Notes. By THomas C. SANDARS, M.A, Svo, 15s. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, &C. 
MWLEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


BEGINNERS; with Practical Exercises on the Parts of Speech, Parsing 
Le suns, Ae. 


FLEMING’S ANALYSIS of the ENGLISIL LANGUAGE; 


Grammar, Derivations, and Praxis: containing a Systematic Course of 
Examination +juestions, &e, Crown Svo, 5s 


ARNOLD'S MANUAL of ENGLISIL LITERATURE, His- 


torical aud Critical; with au Appendix on English Metres. Crown 8vo, price 





ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 


assint in Composition, Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 


TWELLS'S POETRY for REPETITION: a Selection of 200 
Short Pieces from the Best Works of the most Eminent Poets. I8mo, 2s 6d, 
HU fe ae S'S SE — = CT SPE XCIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY ; 
ronsisting of Cl el Selections, with Notes and other Aids. I2mo, 38 6d. 
HUGHES'S OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organized Beiugs 
lzmo, Maps, 3s 6d, 


M‘LEOD’S PUPIL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPITY. 


Comprising 25 Maps, priuted in Colours, 4to, 2s 6d, 


M‘LEOD'S ATLI AS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPITY. Com- 


prising 15 full-coloured Maps, with Index. Royal Svo, 2s 6d. 
stag ary tod AS ITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers, 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s 


COLENSO'’S SHILLING ARITIMMETIC for the USE of 


ELEMENTARY SCROOLS, 1Ismo, Is: or with Answers, ls 6d. 
COLENSO'S ALGEBRA for the USE of SCHOOLS. Parr I. 

l2mo, 4s 6 L—KEY, 5s. —-EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. By Hunter. 2s 6d.. 
COLENSO'’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA for the USE of 

SCHOOLS. Part IL, for Advanced Students. 12mo, tis.—KEY, 5s, 


COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGE - A, adapted for National 
and Adult Schouls. Ismo, Is 6d.—KEY, 2s 6 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 
E.lited by Professor T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. 
GOODEVE’S ELEMENTS of MECILANISM, de paigned for 
Students of Applied Mechanics. With 257 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 3s 6d 
BLOXAM'S TREATISE on METALS, their PROPERTIES 
and TREATMENT. With 105 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
MILLEIR’S INTRODUC TION to the STUDY of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. With 71 Woodecut Small 5vo, Ss 6d. 
ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 


NATHANIEL GiIPPIN, Small Sve, price 3s 6d, 


By the Rev. WitntAmM 


[/a a few days, 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1871, which comprises Classified Lists of 


about 750 School Books, and may be had gratis on application. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row, 
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EDINBURGH; 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON. 





In crown Syo, price 4s 6d. 


— . _ T > | hiatal deals TT i 

The PROBLEM of EVIL. By Ernest Navisie, 
late Professor of Philosophy, aa of Geneva, Translated from the 
French by E. W. SHALDERS, B.A 
These eloquent expositions of Christian doctrine in the form of philosophy 
gathered immense audiences, consisting entirely of men, including representatives 
of all ranks of society and degrees of culture, and will no doubt be equally appre- 
ciated and be equally useful in an English form. 


In crown Syo, price 4s 6d. 


The LEADING CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, and 


the Principles on which to Estimate Them. By GiLpertT WARDLAW, M.A. 
The author's first object has been to determine what kind and amount of evidence 
ought to be expected in a revelation from God: and then in succession the internal, 
experimental, and external evidences are considered. 


In crown Sro, price 63, 

“| - mi ar nrere! . cv TOV _” . . 
The SINLESSNESS of JESUS : an Evidence for 
Christianity. By C. ULLMANN, D.D. Third English Edition, translated from 
the Seventh German Edition. 
“It is needless to speak of the value of this book, whether as a contribution to the 
right understanding of the Giospel account of our Blessed Lord, or as an apologetic 
and evidential treatise against unbelievers."—(Guardian. 


In crown &yo, price 6s. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES on the FUNDA- 


MENTAL TRUTHS of CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition. By Prof. Lurnanpr, 


By the same Author, price 6s. 


LECTURES on the SAVING TRUTHS of 
CHRISTIANITY. 


These works of Dr. Luthardt are now well known in this country as a résume¢ in 
the most happy manner of the results of great learning brought to bear on the im- 


portant subjects treated. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s, Third Edition. 
The TRIPARTITE NATURE of MAN, 
SPIRIT, SOUL, and BODY, applied to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrines of 


Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. 
By Rev. G. B. Heanp, M.A. With an Appendix on the Fatherhood of God. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s 64. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By C. F. Scump, D.D., Translated from the Fourth German Edition. 
A most important work, of which the publishers are not aware of any parallel in 
English theological literature. 
In 2 yols. Syo, price 21s. 
COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. By Professor Detirzcu, of Leipzig. 
This Commentary is now completed, and it is perhaps the most valuable work on 
the Epistle which has ever been written. 


In demy S8yo, price 10s 64. 


The DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT as 
TAUGHT by the APOSTLES; or, the Sayings of the Apostles Exegetically 
Expounded. By George SMEATON, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. 





By the same Author, price 10s 6. 


The DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT as 


TAUGHT by CHRIST HIMSELF. 


‘ roa ) ry ar Pl ‘| ~N 

CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, payable in advance, for Four 
Volumes, demy S8yo, 

The Second Issue for 1870, recently published, comprised — 

SCHMID'S THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTAMENT, and DELITZSCH on 

HEBREWS. Vol. IL 
The First Issue for 1870 was— 

BLEER'S INTRODUCTION to tha NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. IL Translated 
from the Second Edition by the Rey. Winiiam Urwick, M.A. 

KEIL'S INTRODUCTION to the OLD TEST AMENT. Vol. IL Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Supplemen y Notes, by G. C. M. DovucLas, BOA, 
D.D., Professor of ifebrew and Old Testament Exe gesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

The 100 volumes included in the above series (price £26 14s 6d), form an Appar- 
atus without which it may be truly said no The solog sical Library can be ci ymplete ; 
and the Publishers take the liberty of suggesting ‘that no more appropriate gift 
could be presented to a Clergymen’ than the Si ries, in whole or in part - Messrs, 
CLARK allow a Selection of Twenty Volumes, or more at the same ratio, from the 
Eighty-four Volumes published previous tu 1867, at the Subscription Price of £5 5s, 


aa T NTOIAT IN 1 TOT rT ID I\7 

ANTI-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. A 
Collection of all the Works of the Fathers of the Christian Church prior to 
the Council of Nicwa, Edited by the Rev. ALEX, Roberts, D.D., and JAMES 
DONALDSON, L LD. “The following Volumes have now beer 1 published :— 

The Arostotic FATHERS, 1 vol; JustiN Martyr and ATHENAGORAS, 1 vol; 
TATIAN, THEOPHILUS, and the CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS, v1 vol; CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, 2 vol IREN-£US and Hippo.ytus, , LLIAN against 
MARCION, 1 vol: Cyrrtan, NOVATIAN, MINc! "EL v N, volume 
first; ‘TERTULLIAN, volumes first and second; Mretuopivs, &c., 1 vol; APOCRYPHAL 
WRITINGS, 1 vol. 

The First Issue of Fifth Year, viz, The CLEMENTINES and the APosToLic Con- 
STITUTION, in 1 val; and the third volume of TeRrULLIAN, 

The Subscription for first flve years is now due—£5 5s. The Sul script ion to cach 
Series is at the rate of 21s for Four Volumes when paid in advance (or 243 when 
not so paid), and 10s 6d each volume to nu sscribers, with the exceptions marked 
in lists. Full Prospectuses free on a Subscribers’ Names for both 
Libraries received by all Retail Booksel 
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MR. SWINBURNE’'S NEW POEMS. 





Now ready, in an Ornamental Binding designed for the Author, crown 
8vo, price 10s Gd. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE, 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


COMPLETION OF “THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PART 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 
A POEM. 


CONTAINING y 
The Winter Portion, 


AND COMPRISING THE TALES OF 
THE GOLDEN APPLES. 

THE FOSTERING OF ASLAUG. 
BELLEROPHON IN ARGOS. 

THE RING GIVEN TO VENUS. 
BELLEROPHON IN LYCTA, 


THE HILL OF VENUS, 





ATHEN.EUM, 
“In this fourth part Mr. Morris carries through to its conclusion, with unflagging 
power and interest, his great story-telling enterpri 
stories in all, told to each other throughout a year, 


There are pone twenty 
‘in some Western land,’ by the 
n:tives, on one part, who are descendants of old Greek colonists, and by certain 
Norse folk, on the other, who have arrived thither after many wanderings in their 
vain search for an Earthly Paradise they had heard tell o 


SaTurpDay Review, 
“Of this we are sure, that few readers will close the last portion of the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise’ without a sigh of regret. It is a feast as varie as any which this modern 
disciple in the school of Chaucer has yet set before his public.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 

“ We do not find it easy to express all our admiration for the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ 
Strong in interest, dainty in language, powerful in characterization, abounding in 
pictures of almost unsurpassable beauty, conspicuous for its wealth of sweet 
passages, yet building its chief claim to admiration on the grace and harmony of 
its construction, soft, sad, and tender as life itself, the *Earthly Paradise’ isa 


poet's poem, a work of which a generation may be proud.” 


MR. ROSSETTIS POEMS. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, crown Syo, in an Ornamental Binding 


designed by the Author, price 12s, 


POEMS. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT 














PALL MALL GAZETTE 
‘Here is a volume of poetry upon which to congratulate the publi 
author; one of those volumes, coming so seldom and so welcome t 
reader, that are found at a first glance to promise the delight of a new poetical 
experience. There is no mistaking the savour of a book of st z and new poetry 
of a really high kind; no confounding it with the milder el that greets us 
from a hundred cur 






praisewor ‘thy, or 
f rand rarer 





‘nt books of postry, in various degrees 





hopeful, or acecomplishe and we may 





savour that i 





assuredly 


COVENT GARDEN. 
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